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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION. 


Tn E Surveyor begs laces to premise, that in 


undertaking Aue 


to state, as far 48 e 


1.8 


course of hi bsbandr used in £ 


re 


to himself only 


7 Rolledge the usual 


* 


| ounty, the new 
practices introduced, and such improvements as 
suggested themselves to him; vithout pretending 
to enter deep into scientific disquisition, or the 
subject of political regulation, which the reader 


must therefore expect to be but slightly touched | 
upon. 
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. ' SECTION * SO 909 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 1 aaa 


Tas county of: NOTTINGHAM i is  situated betweas 
fifty-two deg. fifty min. and fifty-three deg. thirty-four 
min. north latitude. . It is about fifty miles in length, and 
twenty-five i in breadth; and is supposed to contain about 
480,000 acres. It has Derbyshire on the west, Vorl shire 


on the north, Lincotnshire on the Kath and Leicest crab 
on the south. : 


SECT. 1L.—n120193oxs, 5 55 25 49821 
This county. is vided i into six wapentakes « or r units” 
three of them south of Trent, viz. Rushcliff, Bngham, and 3 
Newark hundreds, containing betwixt a third: and fourth 
part of the county, and three north of Trent, viz. Basset- 
law, subdivided into North and South Clay, and Hatfield 
divisions, (which make it equal to three hundreds) Broxtow 
Hundred and Thurgarton a Lee. In the usual divisions of 


the other four 3 the town of wan . 
n as e 


this shire Bassetlaw and Newark are equal to or set against 5 ; 
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1 1 
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Skor. If. —CLIMATE. 


Being situated between kfly-two deg. fifty m min. and 
fifpy- three deg. thirty- four min. north latitude, it may be 
snppocdd to be later irt its Harvests tham the more sdutltern 
counties. There is however an exception to this with 

regard to oats and rye, which, in the warm gravels about 
Newark, are as early as im mot counties, being often 

brought to Newark market before the first of August. 

The seed time and hhrvest hiay in general be stated as 

follows: Wheat seed time, from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to the beginning of November, #nd often later; 

spring seed time, from the beginning of March to the be- 
ginning of May; turnips, from the middle of June to the 

latter end of July, Hay harvest, from the middle of July to 


— = . —_ — — - — = 
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August t to the latter end of September. The only. parti- 
cular circumstance that seems to deserve notice in the 
climate, is its dryness.® From my G observatibn, ald 
chat of any experienced persons [ have consulted, f have 
reason to conclude, that much less rain falls in this county, 
than'in' the neighbouring ones to the west and north; Which, 
may perhaps be. _—_— accounted for by the clouds from 
the Western ocean breaking upon the Bills of Derby hire 
and Yorkshire, and exhausting themselves pelo they 
reach Nottinghamshire; and eveii tliose from the German 
ocean may be supposed not unfrequently to Skim over. this 
more leve country, and. break first on the hills before men- 
tigned: the eatest rains are observed to come with east 
erly winds. Ne drought of the Summer 11s 93 Was par- 
ticulary experienced i in this county. 


. 3 Skor. IV.—$0tr- Ann $03 AGE, 


„ The surface of this county, exrept the level n 
| which the Trent runs, is uneven, and maß perhaps be said 


2 4 


0 Vid. Appendix Ne. I, and compate with the Staffordihire Report: 


+ 5 


— 


int Lincolnshire. 1 include in it, liked iss, 8 
| WIN cb 
| che Trent, K to Wap = ihe 0 tone 


pits; Bt! let at less thari Gent y eres lipgs an an Ac: el 
as W 


of higher land, on which are the towns ips « of ef Ea 


or NGT TNG AN TRIER: 3 
to be hilly, though Höfe f the Hills rise bo auh gasket 


54 „e ; 
able degree of elevation. „Hehe 2 


In point of sol this county may be dtvided nv che 
three districts ef k. Sa or e 2. Clay. ze Le 
Store and cal FKnd. on t. 4 Te "7 Mis + Lat: A 0 

The sand or NI may en be convealthtt aged 
inte; 1: The Fare country; of the borders e it. he 
Trent Bank country. 3. The ton 2 of land east Tv, ; 
ranhing inte Lifcondhire.” 08 en et N. Þ 


Tab Forest Alerric —Ebnsisting of He NOI fastest, u 
rs of it, of the same Rind of söil, iw in length das 


the 
may be seen by the rap) about eint) miles, and breaded 


Aen. seven to tefi, more of less dr ferent Places m 


S197 h 10 10 


S as : W BANK LAND» CITES; 310 TORT | 
I 2 46 Trent bank land, the Evel Soil ac 


pänying the Trent, from its enttünte f intd © the Soy; 
down to, of a tle below Sütton upon Trent, Wh ke 
tie clay sbil comes down to the tiber on tlie West e! 
atid off tlie edst, a poorer sand tuns in à tongs To | 


grötitids running up the river Soar, front 10 


511. 4 
Namford; o Iyi in on the Pack of e | 
WE ain Cortli NE wee 3nd ein 5 \ with * 
on higher rund, are mu 1118 an th dre 8, an 
a 8800 m 5 er 5 129 and Equal V fit {wp 


of Kite 
upon Sor, my Sutton 125 on, 


out, taking upland and mendew ogether 9555 rip be 
ford, Kneeton, Flintham, and Stoke, which, C gh above 
the level of the r. rest, are of a "mellow mixed sil, different 


from the clay of the yele-of Bekradr) ddjdinings HT lis iel 


is, k gaiefal 6f. he it or. vegetable u] on wacd 


or gravel, though in some places: hebt vice tui guriate: 


| It 1 18 of different breadths; $ in some Places, not above a mile 


B 2 | 
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and a half; in others, three, - four, and five miles wide; at 


is mostly inclosed. 
Ti- tongue of land cant of Trent, is of a Fe gol; in 
iome parts rather better than others, but in general very 
poor. A great part of it Is taken 15 by low moor, much | 
flonded by. rains, 0 | 
De elay country of Noninghamehr may pro perly enough 
be divided | SEE 2 
I. The clay north of Trent, consisting of the 1 and 
touth clay divisions, and the hundred of Thurgarton. 
II., South of Trent, comprehending 1. The Vale of 
Belyoir. 2. The Nottinghamshire Woulds. T 
Imust obgerve that the clays north of Trent, are in el 
not of so tenacious a nature, as in many counties, being 
more friable, from containing a portion of sand and falling 


moxe. readily. by the weather; particularly the red clay, of 
which there is a great deal in the country round Tuxford, 
and in the hundred of Thurgarton, which might perhaps 
be more properly called a clayey loam, and a blackish clay 
soil, commonly called a woodland os in which there i is 
plainly a mixture of sand. 2 7 

The Pate of Belvoir 'haying'n no precise known boupda-. 

ries, as soil, with me is the chief distinction, I shall call by 
that name che N Ag d betwern 15 1 1 called the 
No Noyinghan 

along. t : 
ford, Kneeton,, Flache, 120 Sake. -which, Sear not on. 
the same level with the rest 0 t of the Trent bank. land, is of a_ 
mellow mixed soil Which will! bear the same cultivation, quite, 
different from what I term the Vale. The soil of this FT, 
is e a clay or loam. VVV 


whe 77 „ 1 J #534 5 5 
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Ire: NOTTINGHAMSHIRE” WOULDs , 5 1 2 
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Ae 2 Fun high bleak countty; the n are 
some open, ame inclosed, attin . No. VII. The 


- 24 2 
soil is Leo ene n=" ale cg: at ory bug 20 
1657 ; 44 6 | þ fit * Hel 137 EE, 763 2 | i 35 22 1 
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The lime-stone, which may be called a hu 
rising up to the vegetable 1 commencing at 


"of nenn 1 
J | A edt 
LIME AND COAL | DISTRITS. ee ev 


27 


The 6 EL A and coal district may be dofiged. to l bs 
to the west of a line drawn from the river, at Shire ks, 
pretty nearly south by west to the Tiver Lene, near V * 


nn 


aton and Radford, no lime being found east of 


ngry lime: sten. 3 
+ ar Shire Olk 
and beginning to abutt on the SHE near Teversall, ru ny ve FT 
terwards between it and the sand. The line of 87 

a little north of Teversall, runs ahout outh and b y west, 17 b 
Brookhill; then south to Taso ae: 800 


5 C 4 9 -4 


rwards about. south- | 
east, or a little more easterly to Bilborough, Woolaton, and 
the Lene. This line is scarce above a mile broad in this 

county, and above the coal is a cold blue or yellow clay. . 
Between this and the sand of the korest, is the np. befqre- 
mentioned of lime · stone. 1 


" 2 Es 


_ SECT. v. —MINERALS AND rost. 


. Mansfield is got a very good. yellowiah "Us 
stone, for the purposes of building and-paving, staddles, c. 
and for cisterns and troughs, a coarser red kind. At Maple- 
beck, is a blueish stone for building, of which Newark bridge 
is built, which bleaches with the air to a tolerable White. At | 


Beacon Hill, near Newark, is a blue stone for hearths, ap- 


proachin g to marble, which also burns to lime. At Linby 
is a coarse paving Stone, much used at Nottingham. . l 
Coals—are got in the line described in the Coal and Lime- 


stone district, and conveyed by the Erwash and Nottingham 
canals, as well as by land carriage. The price of them is of 


late greatly raised at the pits, owing probably, in. great mra- 


sure, to the enlarged demand occasioned by the extension of 
the navigation into Leicestershire, and the supply by the open- 
ing of new pits, not yet corresponding with it, but that evil 
is beginnin g to remedy itself, as many are now going to be 
worked, and the price is n. . * at 
Nottingham. 8 


9 AGRIQULTPRAL SURVEY 
Lime is made of a weak kind, for land at Kirkby, Skeg- 
by, Mansfield Wood-House, and Warsop, of a better more 
5755 kind at Hucknall. On Beacon Hill near Newark, 

f a good kind, from a blue stone. 

"Ar Linby is exceeding good lime for building. 

3 sinn or Plaster—is got of an excellent kind, on Bea- 
con Hill near Newark, and much used for plaster flaors.— 
A good deal of it is sent to London in lumps for the colour- 


men, and of the white, ground, in hogsheads, for other uses. 
At Red Hill, at che junction of Trent and Soar, is a fine 
Fade quarry, from which Mr. Pelham, of Brocklesby in 
incolnshire, now Lord. Yarborough, bad columns of 
; fwenty feet high, in three. pieces, used in his mausoleum. 
Lord Scarsdale also used the same in his house at Kedlegton. 
Plaster is found also at G. Markham, and the Wheatleys, 
and in many other places, amongst the red loam; but I dg 
not know of its being got for sale any where else than near 
Newark and at Red Hill. : Oe ; A 5 
 Marl—Mazling land is not used in this cunty, nor do I 
know of any marl pit opened; though there is reason to 
believe that there is much of it in the clay soil, as a red 
crumbling stone, and a blueish, are both found at Halam, 
| Kirklington, Oxton, Gedling, and in many other places; 
effervesce strongly with the vitriolic acid, and if found in 
sufficient mass, there can be no doubt of the improvement 
of land from the use of it. The blue is in narrower veins 
than the red, and has a smell of sulphur when the acid 
d, y WOE 
N. B. I am since informed that Mr. Green of Bankwood, 
has lately found good marl on his farm at Saxendale in the 
Trent bank diſtrift, and is now beginning to lay it on his 
Erne landy, | 5 SN 


This county may be said to be well watered for different 
purposes. The navigable river Trent enters the county near 
Thrumpton and runs through Nottinghamshire on both 
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| OF NOTTINGHANSHIREC | 
sides, till a little below N. Clifton, from whence to the 
northern point of the county it forms the boundary between 
it and Lincolnshire. | 
The Erwash forms the boundary betworp this county 
and Derbyshire for tan ar twelve mies down to its junc- 
tion with the Trent, a little below Thrumpton. 

The Soar forms the dary between Nottinghamshire | 
and Leicestershire, for seven x eight miles above its junc- 
tion with the Trent, a little above Thrumpton. 

On the Forest side no less than five fine streams cross from 
east to west almost parallel to each other and r 
run to the north forming the river Idle. 

The Rainworth water runs from near Newitel a; to 
Inkersall Dam and Rufford, and joins the Mann at Ollerton. 
? The Maun goes from Mansfeld, by Clipiton: and EA. 
? winstow, to Offction, 

5 The Meaden, by Budby, and oak Thoretby Park; 

joining the Maun near * Perlthorp: From this junction the 

l river is called the Idle. 5 

ö The Wallin, through Welbeck Park, and aßter receiving 

the Poulter from Langwich and Cuckney, by Carperron,hrf 
| through Clumber Park, into the Idle, near Elksley. 

The 5 river runs * Ra tide "ES Seaſon, 

rivers run pare | 

The Lene, from Newsted Park, wy p 3 Babe dl, 
Basford, and Lenton, into the Trent, by Nottingham 
Bridge. The Dover, or Dare Beck, from near Blidwarth, 
by Oxton and Calyerton, Eperston, and Loydham, into the 
Trent, near Caythorp. In their course through the forest 
these rivers run mostly through boggy bottom. Nr 

In the Clay District, N. of Trent, are the Dover Beck, | 
the Greet, and many smaller nameless streams. 

In the Vale of Belvoir, are the *. the Suite, and 
other , rills. 
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0 CHAPTER II. 
State of Property. 

e , —-— RT os 
MEE Aurürts AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


\ ESTATES in this county are from about 12,0001. 
downwards to the smallest amount: nothing particular 
occurs in the management of them. Gentlemens' estates 
are, as in most other counties, under the care of stewards. 
Some considerable, as well inferior yeomen, occupy their 


own lands. | e 
n = FOR SECT. TH.—TENURES. Pas 


Lands are holden as in most other counties, under a 
variety of tenures—freehold, copyhold and leasehold. 

A good part of the small copyholds are borough Englich, | 
i. e. descend to the younger son. 

There are many leascholds for three Nees choctuto (or 
freehold leases) holden under the archbishop of York, or 
the church of Southwell. Some pretty considerable estates 
formerly belonging to the priory of Thurgarton are holden 
by lease for years under Trinity College, Cambridge : I 
a The raten part of the farms are e let at will. 


CHAPTER ili. 
Buildings. 


. © . 8 , 
=. \ ( 
« 3 „ . ; * 
* * — * 


. HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS, FARM HOUSES, COTTAGES, 


| Kc... | 
FEW counties, for their aize, contain more seats of 
noblemen and gentlemen; a description of Which, in an 


agricultural treatise, cannot be expected. 
As many gentlemen keep a good deal of land i in. their 


- . own hands, they, as well as many substantial farmers WhO 


occupy their own, have made themselves extremely good 
farming coveniencies, so that in this respect, there may 
be said to be a very great improvement of late years. 
Several of the latter have indeed built themselves dwelling 
houses, much beyond the. idea of farm houses in the laſt” 
age. | 
Farm houses and offices are in in general not very spacious, 
and in most parts of the country, excefit in new inclosures, a 
zituate chiefly in the villages, and not contiguous to the 
land. Houses and barns generally, (except in the ſtrip of 
country adjoining to Derbyshire, where there is plenty of 
stone, which is applied to that purpose) are of brick, and 
| tiled, sometimes thatched. Poor cottages and barns, i in the 


clay country, now and then of stud and mud; but new - 
mn. of all sorts are inn of brick and tile. 


As a remarkable instance of this, "Jonathan Ackow, = of Wixcton, 
on the inclosure of Wiseton, Mattersey, Everton, Misson, and Scrooby, pur- 
sued the plan of placing new farms central to the respective grounds, and com- 
pleted seven with large appurtenances, dove cotes, granaries, cow-houzes, * 
| The came has been done more or lass in other new lnclownree. 
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Ground floors are generally laid with stone or brick : - 
chamber floors almoſt always with plaster, which is a great 
preventive against fire, Excellent Plaster 1 1s got at Beacon 
Hill near Newark, and is run at nine-pence per square 
yard, or $IX-Pence a strike. There is generally a good 
fold yard, and in the Clays North of Trent, very frequently 
a large gooddove-cote. It is the custom af this country to put 
corn mostly into ricks, often set on stone staddles, or brick 
pillars, about three or four feet high, with stone caps; some- 
times on brick hovels, open on one side, with pillars, or 
timber frames, about eight feet high, which leaves underneath 
3 goqd shelter for cattle, or for carts and waggons. This 
custom, besides being thought to keep the grain 8weeter | 
and freer from vermin, is a great saving in the barn room 
expected in southern counties. It is of late come much into 
use with good farmers, in building stables or cow hauses, 
to leave 2 space parted off three or four yards in width, 
behind or between two stables, into which the bay seeds 
fall from the hack of the rack, and are saved for use, cal- 
led a fother room; the rack is upright in the stable, and 
inclined on the back side. In improved cow-houses, the 
standing is made no longer than the cow herself. She stands 
on a. kind of step, so that the dung falls down below her. 
Mr. Calvert of Darlton, has built some in this manner, but 
it is more used in Vorkshire. 

Mr. Chambers of Tibshelf, in a letter to Sir Richard 


Sutton, describes a particular mechod of laying en floors, 
3s under : 


* 41, 


About twenty years ago J laid a barn far with 
oak beams, fourteen inches square, and three inch oak plank, 
the plank was fourteen inches hollow from the ground, 

and the beams about two feet asunder; in two years after, 
some part of the plank broke down, without any other use 
than common thrashing upon; I examined the reason, and 
found the under side of the plank decayed by the damp rot, 
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nearly through; ypon which I had the floor taken * and 
found all the planks in the same situation, and the beams 
almost totally perished; upon which I consulted a very 
experienced architect, who advised me to lay the next floor 
still higher than the former, and if possible to admit à elr- 
culation of air under the same, as the situation of the darn 
must be very subject to the damp rot. relaid che floor | 
with new beams and plank of the same thickness as the 
former; the beams were fixed upon brick pillars, fourtsen 
inches high, so that the floor lay twenty-eight inches hol- 
low; and under each door-sill was two grates, about one foot 
square each, that gave a current of air under the floor 
through the barn, and by the beams being laid upon up- 
porters of brick, the whole floor was hollow Except the | 
nine inch pillars. | 
« The current of air was not 3 the Aide of the 
floor, as the doors were more to one side than the other. 
In about two years the planks that were farthest from the 
passage of air fell down, all reduced to rotten wood, but 
about 4 of an inch at the upperside; upon taking up the 
floor, I found the beams nearly reduced to rotten wood, 
except those that lay near the current of air, which were 
very sound, as was also the plank that lay aver them in 
that situation. . | 
After these trials in the nd way of laying bw 
floors, I determined upon the following experiment: to lay 
the next floor solid, in lime and sand mortar; upon which 
= removed every part of the former materials, and fixed 
= fresh beams upon a spreading of mortar, at about six feet 
asunder, so as to suit the piecing of the planks to pin to; | 
between each beam I filled the space with stones and chin 
mortar, that the whole was made solid with the vpper sidexg 
of the beams; when this preparation was qufficiently dry, 8 
I culled the best of che remaining planks from each .af 
the former floors, and before the workman laid down, eagh 
plank, the space that I covered was spread wit 
mortar, even upon the beams; then the plank was: laid 
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down and pinned; so that every hollow part, either in the 
beams, or decayed parts in the planks, was filled solid 
| with the mortar. The floor has now laid about sixteen 
years without any amendment, except one of the planks 
being so weak in sound wood, that it started from the pins 
a year ago; after taking the same up and examining the 
-underside, 1 found such of the plank that was sound when 
last laid down, was still perfectly so, and the rotten part 
was firmer and stronger than when laid down. - 

„I have mentioned the above circumstance to a | 
BR thang &c. but few will follow the practice without 
peremptory orders, which I have followed up, with twenty 
different floors in sixteen years; some of oak, and some 
of deal planks, in different situations, and all appear as if 
they would stand for ages, unless they wear — from 
the upper side. 

About ten years ago J ordered a floor to be laid, *with 
ash plank (in the method above) as oak could not be. got 
without cutting down oak trees to considerable loss; the ash 
was fallen, sawed up, and laid down in the floor imme- 
diately, as the saw had left it; the joints did not open 
much before the last summer, upon which I had the floor 
taken up and relaid, as the plank must be well seasoned in 
nine years use; the under side of which was as sound as 
when first put down. | 5 


„There are other advantages by ls barn floors 


solid with lime mortar, as a barrier against rats and mice, 5 


worms, &c. Prevents the joints from wear, by quivering, 
&c. and also prevents any loss in the corn through the 


6 I am pi etty e that the same method will hold 
good i in laying ground floors with boards, in gentlemans' 
houses, that I have frequently seen them rot and eat 
through with worms in a few years. Both of these mala- 
dies the lime mortar will prevent, and will make the floor 
warmer also. 
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4 It will hold good to cover the lath and pin, or nail, in 


che under side of slate and tiled roofs, by starting or rough 


drawing the same, so as to cover the lath, &c. close. My 


first observation of this simple method was about twenty 


years ago, being witness to the pulling. down of an old 
timbered house, dated 1564; between each beam was pieces 


was free from cracks, the laths and the bark of them, was 


as sound and fresh as if they had 'n6t been cut down three 
months, but where the cracks had admitted the air, every 


part of the lath, &c. was reduced to nothing. 1 have lost 
no opportunity since my first observation, to examine the 
old ruins, and where I have found any old timber within 
those walls that had been run with thin mortar, the same 
has been sound and fresh, * the * has deten in 


ruins for two centuries. „ 


x 


of ash wood, with split ash and hazel laths, and plastered 
on each side with lime or.plaster mortar ; where the plaster 
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CHAPTER VV. 
Mode of Occupation. 
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. 6 5 | 8 | ey EF te UL: 
Tu E farms Pg in general, be said to be small; feu 


| exceeding 3001. per annum, and more being undet 100k 4 
year than above that sum; many e in 285 he 


as low as twenty pounds, or under. 

The largest farms, as might be expected, are on the 
forest in the poorest lands, and which have been lately 
brought into cultivation. Many of the principal farmers 


carry on agriculture with great ſpirit, adopting the best 


practices of other countries; nor can it be said that the 
lesser farmers are backward in following good examples, of 


-which they have seen the success. A very great differ- 
ence may be seen from the face of husbandry wn 


ears ago. 


SECT. II. 


RENT IN MONEY—IN PERSONAL SERVIOES. ; 
Rents, as in other counties, are now universally in 

money. Some few boons (as they are provincially called) 

2. e. obligations to perform some carriage (chiefly of coals) 


for the landlords, are reserved, besides the rent, but to no 
great amount, On the other hand, it is not uncommon. 


— 


— 


an a ' . . at. A, aa 


extension of the Friendly Societies, which have already 
met with the encouragement of parliament ; or the making 


J 
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for farmers to give the carriage of coals to the cottagers 


who work with them as labourers, sometimes receiv ing 
their dung or ashes 1 in return 


SECT: n. —rrtur-. 


Are in niany places taken in kind, but are more 7 uf 
quently com̃pounded for, at a much lower. rate than they 
could be valued at by any syrveyor. In the new inclo - 
sures, land has universally been given in lieu of tithes. As. 
in other counties, there are modusses for different kinds of 
products, and some lands, which were anc jently in the 
W of religious houses, are 1 free. i 


\ 


cer Iv. Tool r. 3 


55 or's. rates va — in | hs Þ "9" N ti 1 
im possible, as ae useless, i in a work 0 this kind, to 
enter into the detail of them; 1 can 0 ly observe i in grne- 


dy al, that they do not run 80 hi gh a! in many counties, 


where ren Prog have um four ished, which are 
now come to decay: but at the same time, it is a matter 
of concern to observe, that the manufactures, particulariy 
that of stockings, whilst they increase the papulation, in- 
crease at the same time the burthen of the poor's rate on 


the occupiers of land; which may be ascribed to the lower 


manufacturers too frequently spending all their earnings, 
without looking forward to a time of old age and infirmity. 
The most obvious remedy for this evil, appears to be the 


of some more comprehensive provision by 1 the legulature, 
on the same principle, es ; 


bs 
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SEC. V.—LEASES. 


The greater part of the lands in this county are, I be- 
lieve, let to tenants at will, who in general do not feel 
themselves uneasy under their tenure, and frequently suc- 


ceed to their farms from father to son for generations. 
Where there are leases, the covenants are the usual ones, 


as to repairs, not cross-cropping, &c. without any special 
provision that I am acquainted wit. ä 


SECT. VI.—EXPENCE AND PROFIT. 


The expence, and profit depend so much on the par- 
ticular management of individuals, that I cannot pretend 
to enter into the subject. There is certainly room to make 
very fair profits on the farms in this county. Many for-. 
tunes haye been made by farming, and the rents of many 
estates considerably raised without complaint or injury to 
the occupiers. \ 


tried with success at Averham, Farnsfield, and Norwood 
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CHAPTER v. 


Implements of Husbandry. 
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_ THE plough generally used in this county, is the Dutch 


swing plough, which is found to answer very well, their 


gate or bottom being from two to two and a half feet, with 


a pair of hales or handles, at a proper height to hold. 


In the Vale of Belvoir the two-wheeled plough is used, 
which is made at Moor Green, near Nottingham. A one- 
wheeled plough is used near Nottingham, south of Trent, 
with two horses. A one-wheeled drill plough for turnips, is 
likewise made at Moor Green, which is much approved. 
The one-horse plough (on the recommendation of the late 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. of Tathwell in Lincolnshire) has been 


Park. It appears perfectly sufficient for all the ploughings, 
(particularly on lightland) except breaking up a swarth, and 
makes great dispatch in the sowing of turnips. At the latter 
place it was used this spring, on a strong red loam to sow 


barley and oats, and from this trial appears to do well even 


in strong land that has been previously worked pretty fine. 


In consequence of an experiment made at Norwood Park, 


Feb. 7th last, before some good judges, eight of these 
ploughs have been bespoke. They are made at Wragby in 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. Watkinson. Some of Mr. Cook's. 
drill machines have been introduced, and approved. The | 
drill part of the Moor Green plough may probothy be ca 
adapted to this plou gh. * 

The harrow is adapted to the soil; in che light * 
light and short tined; in strong and heavy soils, heavy and 
longer tined. Each harrow has its horse, three or four 


* For the Cultivator or Scuffler used by Mr, Bower, vide Appendix, No. V. 
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are sometimes drawn without being, as in other places, 


* together. 


Mr. Jones of Arnold, has a curious threshing machine, 


which, with some kinds of grain, succeeds very well, but is 


expected to be brought to greater perfection. 


Mr. Wright of Runby, has lately got a threshing machine, 
which answers his expectation compleatly, and he thinks no 
man who farms on a large scale, ought to be without one. 


They are made by Mess. Wigfall and Basmore, at Aldwark 
Mills, near Rotheram; the charge at present (for he hears 
they talk of advancing the price) thirty-five guineas for the 
e only. The expence of putting up, together with 
timber for che stage and shed, if it is built wa brick and 
tile, about 601. more. 

Waggons and Carts—The waggons of this county are of a 
middle size and height; the farmers have generally boards to 
fix on'the top of their waggons, which they fasten with stæys 
put into staples, and by these means they make them hold a 
larger quantity. For top loads or harvestings, they have raves 


. or Shelvings $0 called; these are in two parts, and put on at 


twice; they are very light, and when on the waggons are 
ewenty-four feet long and eight feet wide, which gives plenty 
of room to load upon. They lie on a the waggon as follows: 


12 Bed of wy 


*% 


24 a 
Waggons are very numerous; on small farms two, and 
upon larger three or four; carts being seldom used here in 
getting in the harvest. Carts here are made to til or slot, 
Which makes them shoot their load at once. 


A 
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CHAp. VI. 
— _ 


INCLOSURE is going on rapidly in this county. There 
is seldom a session of parliament in which three or four bills 
are not passed for inclosing common fields. a 

The general fence used is whitethorn, planted in one or 
two rows, sometimes on the flat of the bank, sometimes 
on the front or slope of it. The posts or stoops generally 
of oak, with ash rails; though of late years, fir from gen- 
tlemen's plantations, particularly from Clumber and Rufford, 


has come much into use for rails. Gates are generally of 


oak, but willow with oak posts is found to make very 
durable gates, which have the advantage of hightness , and 
not damaging themselves by falling to. 

In poor soils, which are particularly favourable to the | 
growth of birch, birch has been found to answer very well 
for hedges, which may be pleached, and resist light stock, 
and also serves for light gates and rails. 

The value of lands has been every where raised by inclo- 
sure, in a greater or less degree, in some very gi eatly. 

Hedge-row Planting.—It is to be lamented, that in che 
new inclosures very little attention should have been paid to 
raising hedge- row timber, which is done at first with no 
more expence of fencing than the raising of the quick. 

Whole tracts of country may be seen without a single 
tree growing up for farming use. This seems to arise from 
a mistaken notion of their being 80 prejudicial to the growth 3 
of hedges; which, as far as I have been able to observe, is 


not the case: they are likewise supposed to hurt the corny 
C2 
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which if it should be in some measure true with regard to 


ash particularly, it is easy to leave a headland of grass, or 


hedge green, as they are called in Hertfordshire; in some 
parts of which they are almost universal, and answer many 
good purposes. If any one will observe the difference of the 
number of trees, which may be raised by planting the hedge 
rows, instead of planting the corners of fields, as has been 
a fashion for some years past, they will be convinced that 
the former is the preferable method. 
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| CHAPTER bes 


Employment of Land, Arable Land, Cultivation and 
Rotation of Crops. 


SECTION I. 


THE n of land and culration depending 1 in 
great measure upon the nature of the soil of the several 
districts, I apprehend I shall treat of it more Aincuy by | 
N following it in order through each of them. 9 


In the Forest District, the land being of a convertible 
nature, very little remains permanently in grass, except in 
the bottoms near rivers or brooks for meadow, and home- 

steds about farm houses for convenience. There was al- 
ways about each forest village a small quantity of inclosed 
land in tillage or pasture, the rest lay open, common to 


the sheep and cattle of the en and the _ > 3 
deer. | 3 


V orest 8 has been, besides, an 3 

custom for the inhabitants of townships to take up breaks, 

or temporary inclosures, of more or less extent, pethaps 

from forty to two hundred and fifty acres, and keep them | 

in tillage. for five or six years. For this, the permission. :- 

of the lord of the manor 1s necessary, and two verdurers | 
must inspect, who report to the Lord Chief Justice in 

Eyre, that it is not to the prejudice of the King or sub- 


jet. They are to see that the fences are not such as to 
exclude: the deer. 


Before the introduCtion of turnips and artificial grasses, 


D 
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(generally called here, simply, seeds) which is scarce so old 


in the kingdom as the beginning of this century, and much 


later in this county, it was usual to get five crops run- 
ning; oats or peas, - barley, rye, oats, and lastly skegs,* 
then leave the land to recover itself as it could by rest. 
The introdüction of turnips was of gteat improvernttit in 
insuring a good crop of barley after being fed off with 
Sheep;+ but still, till within these few years, it was not 


usual to lay down with seeds. At present, the culture of 
a break, well. managed, may be stated to be—Break up 


for, 1. turnips, laying ten quarters of lime an acre; 2. bar- 
ley; 3. rye, sometimes wheat; 4. oats, with seeds, i. e. 
white clover, and rye grass, which are mown for hay, and 
then thrown open. But the greatest improvement has been 
made in the forest lands permanently inclosed. 4 


Amongst these deserves to be named, in the first place, 
Ciumber Park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of New 
castle, between ten and eleven miles round, and containing | 
in the whole about 4000 acres, which may be said to be a 
new creation within these thirty years: at which time it 
was a black heath full of rabbits, having a narrow river 
running through it, with a small boggy close or two. But 


now, besides a magnificent mansion, and noble lake and 


river, with extensive plantations, which will be particular ly 
noticed hereafter, above 2000 acres are brought into a 
regular and excellent course of tillage: maintaining at the 
same time between three and four thousand sheep, and are 
all i in his Grace's own occupation, 


| The following courses and practices of husbandry, aid 


* Vide Appendix, No. II. 


+ I have met with a practice lately in Lincolnshire which may perhaps de- 
serve imitation, viz. in order to make the turnip- tops of use, which are gene- 
rally almost entirely wasted, to draw the fore teeth of culled ewes, which will 
chen et fast on the tops without biting a root of the turnip.— R. o.] . 


1 Vide Appendix, No. IH. and No. IV, 
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in Clumber Park, were communicated to me by Mr. Birket, 
his Grace's farmer, a very active and intelligent pervon. 


On the best Land. — First year, turnips; second, barley ; 
third, clover; fourth, wheat; fifth, turnips; sixth, — 13 
seventh, seeds; which lie from five to six years. 


On bad Land. —First, turnips; cocond, oats, with seeds 
which he as before. The whins are stubbed constantly, to 
hander his being obliged to break up sooner. He keeps 
2 year's stock of dung before hand, and lays it on for tur- 
nips in autumn, ploughing directiy. He harrows and gets 
out the twitch, (called in some countries couch-grass) as 
usual, in the spring. He lays two chalders, or eight ä 
quarters of lime an acre for turnips, but never after in 
that course. I shall defer saying any thing of the sheey, 


till I come to speak of that article in regard to the whole 
district. * 


Newstead Park is now " * into — di- | 
vided into three farms. 


Besk wood Park, containing 37 00 acres, which me 
chat time was little cultivated, except in breaks, was about 
nineteen years since taken on lease by a Mr. Barton, of 
Norfolk, who brought a colony of Norfolk labourers; but 
on some differences between them, they left him in 2 year 
or two. Mr. Barton is since dead, but the lease continues 
in his family; the land is now divided into eight farms. 
Many other tracts of ground have, in the courte of 
; twenty-five years, been inclosed from the forest and bor- 
ders of it; some under acts of parliament, some by private 


proprietors without act, and some are now in 3 + 


* Vide account of the occupation of Clumber rex, Apprdin No. m. 
+ Vide List in Appendix, No. IV. 


f 
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- CULTIVATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF LAND. 


The turnip busbanäry prevails universally i in such inclo- 
sures.“ Sometimes, especially where the land lies 1 in four 


The roots baga, or Swedish turnip, is now cultivated by a few farmers in 
this district. It appears to be superior to the common turnip in many respedts, 
particularly in hardiness, as it stood the last severe winter without the least 
injury, It i is eat with greediness by all animals, from the horse to the swine. 
Sheep prefer it to all others; but the material ad vantage that has been made of 

it is, the substituting it for corn in the food of draught horses; in which it 
has been found to answer the wish of every person who has yet tried it. The 
. turnips are put into a tub or barrel, and cut small with an instrument like an 
hoe, with the blade put perpendicularly into the shaft: a man will cut in one 
hour, as much as ſix horses can eat in twenty-four. The tops and bottoms are 
previously eut off, and given to the pigs. Horses, that are hard worked, look 
Full as well when fed with this turnip and very little hay, as they formerly did 

when very high fed with corn. The Swedish turnip should be sowed early, 
from the 15th of May to the roth of June. . LOWE. 


The following information on the culture of che roota meds has been given 
me by J. DAIKIN, Esq. of Nottingham: 


"uh Mr. Daikin, about the & 1oth of May, 1794, sowed about: four acres 
with the seed of roota baga, about 21bs. per acre, on good sand land, 


worth twenty shillings an acre, manured as for turnips, and having been 


Ploughed four or five times; ; the rest of the field, to the amount of nine acres 
in all, with common turnip and turnip-rooted cabbage, all broadcast. They 
were not transplanted, but hoed out nine inches asunder, at three hoeings, at 
seven shillings and six pence an acre: no other culture. In November began 
to use them for horses, giving at first clover and rye grass—hay, oats, and 
| beans; ; but finding that the horses did well upon them, left off all corn, and 
continued them on hay, and the roots only: fifteen were thus fed for about 
two months, were constantly hard worked, and preserved themselves in very 
_ good. « condition. Mr. Daikin is so well cony inced that i in this application they 
were worth thirty pounds an acre, that he would, in future, if he could not 
get them otherwise, rather give that sum per acre for one or two acres, than 
not have them for this use. T hey lost their leaves entirely when the frost set 
in; but the roots were not the least affected, though the common turnips in 
the same field were totally destroyed. Passengers passing through the field 
cut holes in them, which did not let the frost injure them, nor were those 


hurt which were damaged by cattle biting them. Some came to the weight of 


$ Mr. Daikin thinks that in general the roota baga should be SOWB 
about a month sooner than other turnips. 
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divisions only, the rotation of crops is, 1. turnips; 2. barley; 
3. clover; 4. wheat; but more frequently it is let to remain 
longer under grass. It must be expected, that where every 


person follows his own ideas, there will be variations, The 


following improved courses have been communicated to me 
by able cultivators. 

Mr, Wright of Ranby, whose mode of management has 
been adopted by several of his neighbours, 1. breaks up 
three year old lay for wheat on one ploughing; 2, tur- 


nips; 3. barley and seeds to lie three years. If a poor 


lay, prefers breaking: 1. for turnips; 2. barley with seeds, 
Viz, rye grass, white clover, sometimes trefoil or hop 


clover, a little red clover, but does not like it, as hurting 


the rest. He pastures his first year's seeds with beasts, as 
sheep do harm the first year. The beasts are bought in at Mi- 
chaelmas, kept the day on turnips, the night on straw. The 
seeds are ready for them by the time the turnips are done, 
and they go off fat 1 in May and June. He weans his lambs 


about the fourth of — and * them on after the beazts, 


% 


16 Ibs. and Mr: D. thinks the ayerage of the crop $1bs. and mach to ent . 


in tonnage per acre common turnips. 
« Mr. Daikin gave them also to hogs, cattle, and Sheep. They are excellent 


for hogs; and sheep being let into the field before the common turnips were 


destroyed, gaye so decided a preference to the roota baga, that they would not 
zettle on the common turnips, while the others were to be had. 

«© The method of giving them to horses, is to cut off the tap-root, to . 
them, and to cut them roughly with a perpendicular hoe, and then given 
directly, without keeping them to dry. The horses ate them with avidity, and 


seemed even to prefer them to corn. Their qualities appear to be singular, as 


they bind horses instead of relaxing them, as other roots do. One mare was 
kept intirely upon them and straw, worked every day, did well, and never 
looked better: this mare was more bound by them than the rest. They have 
' strong effect upon making the coats fine, and one or two, affected by the 


| | grease, were cured by them, as they act as a strong diuretic. In this mode 
of application, one acre maintained fifteen about two months, and Mr. Daikin 
is so well convinced of the utility of the plant, as well as many of his heigh- 


hours, that he intends, and they also, to increase the cultivation much. 
«© Mr. Daikin suspects there are two sorts of the roota baga, because some 
upon cutting are white within, but in general yellow; 3 otherwise of the same 
| external appearance. 508 e is the best.“ — 
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After wintering his year old lamb hogs on turnips, he 
puts them on the second year's seeds; and they go off fat 
the latter end of May and beginning of June. On the third | 
year's seeds he puts his ewes and lambs. 
Mr. Bower of West Drayton, on his best Forest land; 
1. oats; 2. oats or (if the former crop is not shelled) | 
iomedmes wheat; 3. turnips, 4. barley with seeds for 
three . years, viz. rye-grass, one bushel or two strikes, (the 
strike being the Winchester bushel); Dutch white "clover; : 
fourteen vine red clover, four pounds, or COW grass, 7. e. 
red perennial clover, called sometimes red honey-suckle. K 

On worse Land. Break up for, 1. oats; 2. turnips; 3. 
Bailey, with seeds for three years; one bushel of rye- 
grass, twelve pounds of Dutch clover: has a year's farm- 
yard manure before hand: chuses to lay it on at Michael- 
mas for turnips, if the land is nearly. clean, and ploughs 
it in: then breaks with the drag harrow or cultivator, drawn 
by oxen, to get the twitch out; ploughs once in spring, then 
harrows with the common harrow, as often as necessary, and 
- uses. the cultivator:* does one and a half acres a day in 
ploughing; and with the cultivator seven acres a day or more. 
He sometimes goes out of his rotation, and sows blue and 
white peas in drill. Thinks the latter the best. He has a 
great opinion of buck wheat, as a cleaner of land. Finds 
cabbage a great impoverisher; sows trefoil, i. e. hop, or 
yellow flowered clover for sheep, not for a crop, as it does 
not rise high enough. Dutch clover grows as well, and js 
higher. 

For F the swarth wich a trench plough, 
then sets them in rows; in every third furrow about four in- 


ches asunder. Grows some of them every year; if two 


chillings a sack, would feed with them, but at the present 
price of three shilliugs and six pence, and four shillings, 
sends them to a market. He cuts chem with two eyes to 
each set; sets nine sacks, and gets 115 per acre. 


1 po or the description of the Cultivator, or Sutter, as it ĩs zometimes ; 
Ann vide Appendix, No. V 


-, IT WW - WF: 


Nottingham, (seldom above an acre together) for that 
market and home use. 


clover the next year, when the latter is coming in blossom, 
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Nalling Steds—is found a great improvement en light 
land, as I have myself experienced, using a stone roller. 
Sewing Barley under Furrow-—was tried last year by Mr. 


Jones of Arnold, who had a much better crop from it than 


when sowed at top; and found it stand the dry weather at 
least & fortnight longer. He ploughs his land as soon as 
possible after che turnips are off, beginning at one end of 
the field whilst the sheep are at the other. He thinks about 
the fifteenth of April the best time to sow his barley, which 
he does broad- cast, then ploughs it in. If he wishes to lay 
down with seeds, he then sows his seeds, and harrows. 4 
he does not want seeds, he never harrows. 
Bankwood, has tried the same experiment with the like 
success. For the kind of stock and manures, as the 
n articles. 


Potatoes are a good deal grown in hq 1 near 


Winter Tares—have been lately l They are 
80wn in September or October, November being rather too 


late, two strikes to the acre; and are an excellent ee, | 


cut on, for horses or other ——_ 


PARTICULAR ARTICLES IN THIS DISTR 10 rr. 
Meld or dyers weed, the reseda luteola of Linnæus, used 


his dying yellow, is grown a good deal about Scrooby. 
| Ranskill; 'and Torworth ; but the quantity varies much, 


according to the demand. It is sown with the barley and 
clover, half a peck to the acre; is pulled up from amongst che 


tied in bundles and dried. A good erop is half a ton af | 
acre, a tolerable one six hundred weight. The price varies 
exceedingly, sometimes rising to 3s. a stone of fourteen 


pounds, or 241. a ton; often 2s. 6d. and sometimes Ailing 
as low as Sd. a Stone, or 51.' 6s. 8d. a ton. 


Flofis—are grown in this district: at Rufford about eighty 
ncres, Ollenon thirty, Elksley thirty to forty. Butas * 
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are more the product of the clay, I must refer for the culture ; 
of them to that district. 


Liguorice— was formerly much grown about Worksop, 
but! is now entirely left off. 


Last, Trine Maat Dictrice—The oceupation is mixed 


of arable and grass, though more of the latter, Oy 
contiguous to the river. 


The Arable is generally calculated for the turnip hus- 
bandry, and kept in those courses, producing good crops of 
barley, and remarkable fine ones of oats, eight, and some- 
times ten quarters an acre, particularly about Muskham 
and Balderton. They are so remarkably good, as to be 
distinguished by persons of knowledge from any other. 
Weight of the best, fourteen stone of fourteen pounds the 
sack; wheat i is but eighteen. Oats are picked by hand by 
Curious persons for seed. If the top one is a single oat; 
the rest on that stem will be so; the double ones are re- 
jected. It is a strong instance of the improvement of 
husbandry, that about thirty years ago, the sand lands in 
Gressthorp Cromwell and Muskham fields, were not 
worth more than two shillings and six-pence an acre, 
covered with wild sorrel, and lea lay for six or seven 
years. The alteration is to be ascribed to turnips and 
clover. 

The course of crops is oftim. 1. corals; 2. . 
3. seeds for one, two, three, or four years; 4. break up 
for wheat, sometimes for oats; sometimes 4. wheat; 5, 
oats; but not a general practice. 


Joseph Sikes, Esq. at Balderton, near Newark, ploughs 
2 lea on a sandy soil, and sows, I. with fine Poland oats, 
(from six to seven strikes per acre). 2. rouncival peas; 3. 
wheat; 4. turnips; 5. barley; 6. oats and seeds, (viz.) 10 lb. 
of Dutch clover, 8 Ib. of red clover, 6 lb. of trefoil, 6lb. of 
burnet grass, and 6 Ib. of rib grass on every acre: the first 
spring after, stocks with sheep; gives the land a good top- 
dressing with rotten dung the next spring, in tho month of 
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Febraary, and stocks it with sheep and feeding heifers, for 
four or five succeeding years, and then breaks it up for he 
same rotation of crops. He prefers sowing seeds with oatsts 
sowing them with barley, because the oats (Poland ones; 
being shorn (i. e. reaped) in this country, when there are 
fine crops of them, the Seeds. are not * to be * 5 
and damaged. 

Mr. Sikes always found benefit to his wheat from mow- 
ing a second crop of clover, instead of eating it. 

N. B. This 1s the Hertfordshire method. 


Winter Tares are lately grown by some few persons, to 
cut for green fodder. Vide Ante Forest Districdte. 


Grass Landi are employed more for feeding than the 
dairy, except along the Soar, where, and in the towns on 
the south bank of the Trent, as far as Nottingham, viz. 
 Thrumpton, Barton, Clifton, and Wilford, as well as at 
Attenborough, and Chilwell, on the opposite side of the 
xiver, are large dairies, milking from twenty to twenty-five 
cows, chiefly employed in making of cheese. The island 
between the towns of Averham, Kelham; Muskham, and 
Newark, is remarkably fine feeding land. Under the gravel 
here is found a clay, which is burnt into bricks; probably 
the same would be found in other places in this level. The 


beasts fed, are gen erally of the abort-horned Linc olnshire 
and Holderness kin. 


The Tongue of Land east of Trunk running into tw 
colnshire, is of a sandy soil, in some parts rather better, 
but in general very poor. A great part of it is taken up 
by low moors, much flooded by rains. George Neville, 
Esq. of Thorney, has reclaimed a considerable part from 
the moor, and brought it into high cultivation; and has 
also, within twenty-five years, raised upwards of two , 
hundred acres of very flourishing plantations. Some of 
the land, particularly where there is a thriving, young plan- 

tation of seventy-five acres, laid out in quarters with. rt 


dings, e to me dhe worst I had ever seen, 1 = 


% 
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little else naturally but the white lichen, or rejn-deer moss. 
I cannot do so much justice to Mr. Neville's exertions, as 
by inserting in his own words, the account with which he 
was pleased himself to favour me, of his improvements 
and management. The remainder of this district being 
inconsiderable in extent, and poor in soil, does not afford 
any remarks on its agriculture. 


Letter from GEORGE NEVILLE, Eig. to 


Sir RI CHARD SU TTON, Bart. 
Feb. 1, 1794. 


*© $IR, | 
” IN compliance with the desire you en when 

you took 'a yiew of my place with Mr. Lowe, that I would 
give you some more particular information concerning my 
improvements and management, I have to acquaint you, 
that T have taken from the best sort of common ling moor- 
land, about 700 acres, and divided into five small farms, 
and built brick houses and necessary conveniencies, and 
tiled them, all upon plain useful plans. These farms are 
divided by quick fences, and many of the inclosures by 
birch; both grow extremely well. The birch fences, for 
the most part, are strong, and ready to plach in four years 
from planting: and by twigging them for besoms, pay 
something more than the expence at each plashing, They 
shoot very freely the first year after plashing, generally 
about the height of the hedge, and very soon make a strong 
fence. The best of the poor land is very thin skinned, 
not having above four inches of tolerable soil, before you 
come in general to a yellow, and too often a sharp white 
sand. The land is the best where the yellow prevails, being 
Stronger, and not without a small mixture of clay in tt. 
We plough thin, and keep all our manure as much upon 
the surface as possible. Paring and burning is never eli- 
gible, but always bad management, except Where che land 
2 first taken up from the . viz. whin full of stalky 
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old ling or gorse. Under these circumstances it. cannot 
otherwise be brought into management in any moderate 
time, or at any moderate expence. The expence of paring, 
is from ten to twelve shillings per acre; burning, from four 
to six shillings; stubbing, more or fees according to the. 
work. This management, or rather mode of taking up 
land, secures a good crop of turnips; and. the layer for 
sheep always good. The course of tillage is for the most 
part, as in forest land; turnips, wheat, rye, peas, (grey 
rouncivals chiefly) barley on some parts; oats, lentils, and 


vetches, grow very well with good management, the whole 1 


art of which consists, > supposing the land judiciousiy 
worked and cropped), in keeping it fresh and fresh, viz. 

never to crop it much in tillage, or continue it long in seeds. 

As soon as the land can be spared, when the seeds begin to 
decline, it should be ploughed up again in the swarth for 
peas, oats, or skegs ; then manure well for turnips ; then 
lay down with proper seeds, whilst the land is in good 
heart, with a crop of barley, or winter corn, if the tur- 
mips can be eat off in time for the purpose. Rye grass has 
its use upon this land, mixt with white clover, trefoil, 
red clover, and perennial red clover, commonly known by 
the name of cow-grass, or in some other counties, red 
honey-suckle. Having no meadow land upon this sort of 
farm, I am reduced to mow the first year always, but 

never afterwards, pasturing it till again converted into til? 
tige, with sheep. There is necessarily a variation from 
this system, according to cn cumstances and seasons. 1 
raise heaven and earth, to make manure: but as very little 
elay, of any quality, is to be met wich upon this sort of 
Hand, I have but few opportunities of making any large or 
oufficient quantity for the improvement of it. We use 
lime (Knottingley is by far the best) and to advantage, when 
mixed with good dung. A chaldron, with ten loads of 
manure, is more, in general, than we can get for an 
acre. Lime by. itself on this sort of Jand is little uyed, 
except on fresh land. I mow ling, rushes from other lands, 
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which I bring to bed with and tread down, and even pare 
waste land in lanes, to make compiost with ditch stuff, fern, 
lime, rushes, dead gorse, &c.—By this management you 
may judge how I am straitened in the article of manure. 
Having two dove cotes, I use about ten chaldrons of dove 
manure every year, either on turnip land, or winter corn, 
with advantage. Stickleback manure exceeds all other that 
I have ever tried, as a present or lasting manure; but alas! 
I have not been able to get any for these last ten years: 1 
used it then in tillage, and its effect is visible to this day. 
Whale blubber is to be procured from Hull, but the price 
asked is discouraging. Re 
„ Sheefe I have two sorts, the one which 1 call my 
land sort, of the Lincolnshire pasture breed. The hogs, 
run about three to the tod of — __ pounds; the 
ewes, five or six. | 
As to my . lowland flock, I began to breed from the 
Weighton, Yorkshire Limestone sheep, which-was a small, 
compact, short wooled, hardy sort, and suited extremely 
well; but for many years 1 have crossed with the shortest 
wooled forest sort. I have now a flock of Scotch sheep, 
with black noses and feet. They are very hardy, and very 
round and compact in their make, and short wooled; these 
have been crossed by an excellent short-wool forester, and 
my lamb hogs are as beautiful as can be. My ewes of this 
sort, are this present season in lamb by a tup I bought with 
a flock of ewes, from Sutton Colefield. They promise to do 
very well upon my land, and I expect much from the cros- 
sing my breed. I never thought any thing about the rot, 
till the year before last, when I lost several, and again this 
year I had a loss amongst those I kept on; but it is very 
remarkable, that the Scotch ewes, which are now three 
years old, have escaped the rot altogether, though on the 
same sort of land, and when every body suffered greatly: 
these ewes turned out their lambs themselves, almost fat,. 
giving as much milk as would rear two lambs each, and 
this without exception. I sold the wool of my short wool 
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flock, at twenty-six shillings per tod, When I last svid, 


the year before last; at present I sell no wodl. My hend 


wool flock ewes tod, about ten to the tod. I harre 
had wethers of this sort, which have come up to tw nnjmꝶme 
five pounds per quarter. Those I kill for «Gs house this 
winter, are from twelve to sixteen pounds, some eighteen ä 
or nineteen, one twenty pounds a quarter. I. give, great 
quantities occasionally, in the spring, of shegs. i in the corn 
to my lowland ewes before lambing, when, you Can £ 
conceive upon such a sort of farm, I must be put to it fue 
quently for sup port. I also chop the straw with the n 
in it, and give it to them occasionally, and they are very 
fond of it. This year, having plenty of turnips upon Mm: 
low farm, I have already begun to give some to a p 
of ewes which 1 expect to lamb about the middle of Fe 
ruary. In this manner I support a flock of 120 Fogg WI 
their last year's lambs, on à farm which, when T be 12 17 | 
to inclose, had neyer been let at above three pounds nds 4 ; 
Year. -: LA | 
legs are remarkably, good for 8 + in \ the fray, 
or  threshed, and in the straw remarkably | $0 for cos. 
Straw beasts are also very fond of the straw. 1. can ge 80 
taking up weak land from the swarth, from ou 05 
six quarters an acre. On the same land I should not hav 
been 'able to get, perhaps, above three. Sacks of fack, | 
red Friesland, or what is called short small, or an. y other 
kind of corn. If land is in the state in which all our b. bac 
land will be, more or less, after the seeds are quite run outs 
and as is frequently the case, when you cannot convenicagly 
put it again into tillage 80 .800N as you could Wish; om 


either the too great quantity you may have to > iniprove, "or 


other circumstances—if i in this state, I say, it v were " tg be | 
taken up with turnips, the most eligible Way, it "wo 35 
often impossible to provide manure hon the 2 bor "any 
quantity of land sufficient for the purpose, W h ma 85 


Skegs a very desirable crop, and which, if for chat t reasgn 


alone, I find a great acquisition, and feel a pleasure, in 


having deen the first to . them into this country. 
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7 « Planting, The scotch fir is the least nice of any of 
400 vort, and grows with me like a weed, and with as little 


trouble as gorse. The larch and Weymouth pine are equally 


hardy and provperous upon all the land I plant, which is 


ef che bad sort, and grow as fast and as well as upon the 


Best soils I have ever seen. I plant birch in all my plan- 


_ tations as nurses to other plants, and as under wood; and 


in boch cases they are very useful and advantageons, 
Sawing up and keeping warm oaks, beech, ash, &c. 
which alt grow as well as possible. The beech (under a 


favourable mode of planting) grows extremely kind and - 


| well in every respect; and I am now cutting ash poles, 


yemarkably kind and good, by way of thinning my plan- 
tations of oak upon land never let before I bout to farm 


and plant, at so much as one shilling per acre. 
„ As to the uses of birch. My birch is felling from 


| the better, as it is very early in its sap in the spring, bleeding 
exceedingly if not cut before March. I first let the twig- 
king to the besom makers at so much per bottle (or bundle), 
measuring four feet in the girth. The twigger lets the 


them like corn, and thatches them. They must, however, 
be tolerably dry before stacking, as otherwise they would 
be apt to on and mould in the stack. The besom makers 
zuit their own convenience as to the time of working up 
: the twigs, generally beginning the latter end of the year, 
as soon as they become properly dry and. seasoned for use. 
The making up is winter employment generally. I then 


cut out the shafts or staves, which I sell by the thousand or 
The tree thus dismembered I sell to the brush - 


hundred. 


makers, which is converted into brush heads, painters? 
brush handles, bannisters, spindles, distaffs, &c. and short 


pieces are worked up by clog makers and shoe heal cutters, 


articles they are converted to. In the last case they are 


cut up in the rough before they are carried n the woods. 


| November to the beginning of March, though aw Sooner. 


bottles lie till March, then takes them away, and stacks 


&c. I ell these poles. by the score, or by the groce of the 


9 
/ 
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The refuse is kidded up for the bakers and family use; the 
nogging ends unconvertod, are brought into my om yard 
and burnt as coal, making the quickest and best 


fire possible, and the pleasantest, never sparkling or lying | 


in the least. I used to raise a great quantity from ged. 
In this case I used to pare arid burn a piece of my Wu 


land, on which I sowed turnips, eat them off early, 


which I prefer, as the plants will grow the sooner 
make greater progress by coming out of the gra 
earlier than if this business was delayed till the spring. 


They will grow in great abundance sown broad- cast like 
corn, and be a nursery for years, leaving a sufficient quan- 


tity for a plantation at last. The seed may be easily taken 


from bearing trees, by cutting the branches before it is 
quite ripe in August, and may be threshed out with a flail 


as corn, as soon as the b dry a little. By this means 


I can, in the course of a few hours, get as much seed as 


would so an acre or two of land, at the rate of two 
strikes or bushels to the acre. I raise few i in this way 


now, as I can furnish myself with seedling plants at one 


shilling per 1000 for kits up and planfing the same at 
three sbillings per ditto. These are taken up with «wall 


plant out in this way, at four and five billings, | 


Ss 
the expence of taking up. These plants (whenever I plant 


them) do not seem to be sensible of their removal, and ate 
carried with my own teams to the planting ground at no 
expence worth mentioning. The sire of the Scotch, fir 
then taken up, are from two to three and four feet high, 
and 1 do not lose one in a thousand, except by some ac- 


cident. I have forgot to say that F make; rails of my birei. 


tray, and gate bars, first shaving oi the bark. The rails 


frequently are used to get up a second quick hedge on my 


D2 


ploughed the ground immediately, and harrowed it well 
By this means the land was immediately i in order for the | 


seed, which I harrowed well in any time before the IS 


balls of earth, as are the Scorch firs, which 1 grow and 5 


bad land, 20 well do they wear; i n Bc fy 


— . 
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| ' . this [purpdse, * W any oak or ash sapling rails whatever. 
1 They make very light and useful bars for mward- gates for 
farmers, and with oak heads will last man y years. I have 
FTorded a great deal of this wood, where it is not kind 
enough for riving for I" purposes, and it chars very 
well. | | 
© As to my » rein deer mos land, as you termed it, 1 
must say, bad and barren as jt is naturally, it has for 
vears worn its present coat, from the circumstance of its 
having been, till within these last twenty years, a turbary 
for generations; and J have known persons, who, getting 
turf 1 upon. it, have pared the same land three times over in 
the same day for fuel; so little was coal the fuel for | poor 
cottagers, or even the better farmers, sixty years ago, 
where turf could be got. The turf and cutting it came to 
about fourteen pence per load in my memory. 
m7 bc The waste ohen moors might and would be in their 
present state tolerably drained, if the waters in the F osdike 
- were not 80 kept up. My drainage i is, for the most part, in- 
dependent of this source of. obstruction to all i improvements; : 
but I trust the late Lincoln navigation act will, in spite of 
every obstacle, be very useful to the drainage of the x moor 
land. 1 suppose there may be 10,000 acres of open waste 
noorland between Newark and Bracebridge by Lincoln, 
including Swinderby, Thurlby, and other lordships | in 
Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire; ; the Scarles, Gerton, 
Spaldforth, Wigsley, Harby, Clifton, Swinethorp, Sax- | 
by, Broadholm, Thorney, &c. 


6 16 1. dear Sir, 


1 
8 . 
— 


„56 Vour obedient bumble vi ö 
« p. $. Since I Had the elated of seeing AT 1 I 
have sold ash hop-poles (yesterday) from a plantation on 
the bad land, at forty shillings per hundred, which I only 
mention to ew that ash poles may be grown to advantage 
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upon it. The birch hop-poles, very long and kind, I . 
sold at thirty: shillings per hundred. I am now planting 
about six or eight acres in this sort of lands, in alternate 


rows. of oak, ash, beech, and birch, which I prefer. to 


alternate plants in the same row, planting them in quin- 
cunx order, so that the rows are lost as the plants grow 
up, and they become promiscucus, and TE get at 
whine distance you One” 8 


* — 


ä 


Ts the Clay Ditria, North of Thene,——there i is a great 
intermixture of open field and inclosed townghips z but 
more of the former, as may be seen * No. VI. * 
Appendix. NT, a 
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In the open field, Wee common course of, hugbandry ; „ 


pursned as 1. fallow; 2. wheat or barley ; 3. beans, Pease 


or both, mixed. The latter crop is very common in this 


country. The reason given for it is its Smothering the 


weeds ; but I have always observed the crops to be very foul. | 
Folding is little used. Few farmers, indeed, have ane 


enough of sheep to do it with any effect.. 
In some places, of late years, clover has been OWN with 


the barley, and mown the third year, instead of the bean 


crop, which, in lands that have been long in tillage, is often 
very poor. The old way, in Oxton fields, was the usual 
one of two crops and a fallow, there being only three fields, 
In consequence of the act for cultivation of common fields, 


of 1773, they have now sown broad or red clover with their 
wheat or barley, (except a few who chuse to have their old 


crop of pease and beans the next year) they mow the clover 


the Second year, and then stock it with three horses to two 
acres; or else two cows, or six calves, or three sturks to an 


acre, and then fallow, except a few persons who let the clo- 


ver lie another year, and then sow it with wheat. They find 


this answer so well, that they intend to divide one field 
into two, 80 as to haye four fields. One barley, one clover, 


one wheat, and one. fallow; In inclosed lands, part is 
bept as arable, part pasture. F allows are still retained, 
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o6inetimes in che old course of the common field. These 
different courses have been practised: 1. fallow; 2. beans; 
3, barley; 4. artificial gtasses two or three years; then, 
8. wheat; or 4. red clover for one year only, 5. wheat: or, 
7 fallow, with dung; 2. barley, with seeds; 3. 4. and 
8. years, pasture; 6. break up and sow beans, with 
pease, or rouncival pease alone; J. wheat. The follows 
ing course has also been tried with success: 1, fallow; 
2. barley or wheat; 3. beans; 4. red clover; 5. wheat. 
The clover crop sown with the beans, and the wheat crop, 
have both been remark ably good-—at Norwood Park, by 
Sir Richard Sutton; by Mr. * at Halam; and at 
Red Hill, by Mr. Cook E. 

Mr, Turnell, of Stokeham, in incloged lands, tried crop. 
And fallow alternately, for twelve years; but did not find 
it answer. Potatoes are grown, but no where in large 
quantities, seldom above a land or two together. Most 
cottagers have a plot of them, which is of great use. The 
land is generally too strong for turnips to de fed off, 
Rape is sometimes sovyn instead of them, for sheep feed; 
sometimes for a crop, yielding half a last, or five quar. 
ters, often four; medium price, twenty-five pounds a last; 
bometimes thirty three pounds, sometimes fifteen pounds 
only. Rape has lately been employed with success to feed 
beasts, giving it to them mowed under sheds in the winter, 
And leaving the stalks to afford sprouts for sheep feed in 
the spring. 3 if borecole might not afford 2 3 
produce? Scarce any oats are grown. 

Winter tares—begin to be introduced-for cutting green. 


1 E %.. —Are a considerable article of produce in this 
district, principally in the part about Retford, and some 
about Southwell and its nei ighbourhood. They are gene- 
rally known among traders, by the name of North Clay 


hops; they are much str onger than the Kentish, 7 
almost as far again in use; but those who are accustomed 
to the latter, object to their flavour as rank. The quan- 


tity or is fluctuating, some yards being laid down my 
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year, and others taken ub. It is 9upposed there are not. - 
60 many now grown as thirty years age, but that thi cyl». 
ture has increased within the last ten years. Ar. Bowery: 
to whom I am indebted for the accurate account of tho, 
management of them in the following letter, supposes the. 
number. of acres. now so employed in the whole * 
1100: 3 carry em: as high as 1400. 


TW, est Drayton, January, A, | 119% 


„When I had the pleasure of spending a bew _ 
with you dt Clurmber, you desired me to procure -ybu an 8 
zccount of the number of acres. planted with hops: in df 

county, and likewize the expence of their cultivaden. 
According to the best information I ean get, there is about 
1100 acres of hop ground. It eensists of derent kinds 
of soil, but chiefly per clay, und beg or black can 
This, (the Eastern) part of the eounty is strong clay : The 
plantations here he in vallies and wet lands for the- met 
part, not very valuable for other purposes. The oom 
price of first taking up, or converting grass land into boy 
ground, is fifty-shillings per acre ; exthusive of seta, pla- 
ing, and draining, which cost about as much mote, Poling 
new ground is the heaviest expence; it will (if new poles 
are used) cost at least twenty-five pounds per acte.. The 


best- . here bet but two poles at euch Kill, (had 


4 81 8 


% The common price of what js provi: 
+ looking after an acre ef hop ground, is bow wp | 
forty-five chillings: this work only 1 of abs, 
picking, cutting, poling, twigging,  okee Hlling and 
hoeing, and poles stacking. Gwodd matuigers add at least 
two hocings more, which cost half a crown an nore each. 


Then there is is the draining every other, ur every m 


year, with fresh earth getting, batch poles tbarping, eu 
rying in, and setthig, with many other little works; which 


are for the most part here done by the day. The men's 
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waits” are fourteen pence from Michaelmas to. May-day, 
and eighteen pence from thence to Michaelmas again. 
It is to be observed, that the shopman has the grass that 
grows on the drains, with the broken pole ends, and often 
the'binds. . Upon taking an average of the expence of la- 
bourage of my hop grounds for four years, 1 find it cost 
me four pounds per acre; for the working part only. The 
poles, manure, rent, and tithe, about nine pounds ten 


ten shiillings per acre; which brings a certain expence of 
thirteen pounds ten ag per acre; if there is not a hop 


1 * | 
The crops in this country, in the best years, are very 
ual, compared with the Kentish plantations, and do not 


in the very best of years average eight hundred weight per 


acre; owing I apprehend more to the number of small 
planters, who have neither knowledge or purse necessary to 
this intricate and expensive culture, than the badness of the 
land: . With respect to manures, the greater difficulty in 
the management of this plant, is to procure hops of a large 
Size. The bind is easily forced by the use of rags, but 


they, if not properly used, will make the hops small. I 


apprehend the best way of using them, to prevent that evil, 
is not ta lay more than eight hundred weight per acre, 
mixed with three or four cart loads of good virgin earth, 
of a light black soil, or strong land. This composition to 
be made at least six months before laying on, and turned 
two or three times, then laid upon the hills after the tying 
before Midsummer. 
have used the scrapings . parings of oil ws. 
instead of rags e as bove, and haye found them 
excellent manure. | 

„Malt culm I have likewise weed, and think it a good 
manure, and particularly so, where land is subject to the 
small snail or Slug, which eat the young bind on its first 


appearance; for it sticks 80 fast to their slimy bodies, that 
ey ce cannot ry over it to the bind. Where land is sub- 


G "22 „ . , i 
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jet to grow small hops, I am well satisfied che best 
hed, (where it can be got even at at a very high. rate) 
is to dig in, in winter, from twenty-five to thirty cart loads 
of good dung, and if it is not quite so rotten as to cut wich 
a spade, I think it is the better for strong land. If this 
method, with good drainage, and keeping the land clean 
from all kinds of weeds, has not the effeCt of making the 
hops a good size; I should apprehend the land is either not 
congenial to the growth of this plant, or otherwise bas 
been planted too long, and wants laying down to rest. 
„The worst evil that attends the culture of hops, is the 
smitt, which nobody seems properly to understand, and 
for which no effectual remedy has ever yet been found out; 
neither do I think it would tend to the profit of the planters, 
whatever it might do to the public at large, to have such a 
remedy, as either more than half the land must de aid 
down, or hops would want a market, | 
« ] am afraid these few observations, from their being 
well known to every observant and practical hop-planter, 
will not be worth your acceptance; but if I can be of 
service to you in any future inquiries upon this, or any 
other business, I shall always be happy to give such assist- 
| ance as my small experience and abilities enable me to 
give, and am with the greatest respect, 
Ws | * 
six, ARS 


Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 


MARTIN -BOWER. 
Fo Sir Richard Sutton, Bart, = - 7 


— 
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LETTER TO SIR RICHARD SUTTON, BART. 
West Drayton, Feb, 1, 1794. 


4 SIR, 


«© Tam 1 favoured with- yours, 401 in answer form 
you, that the hop plantations beginning at the north end 


of che county are chiefly situated in the following parishes: 
Barnby- Moor, East Drayton, Bothamsell, 


Tan, Fast Markham, Walesby, 
Lound, West Markham, Willoughby, 
Welham, Muilnton, Kirton 
Ordsall, Tuxford, Boughton, 
Faton, Egmanton, Ollerton, 
Gamston, Bevercoats, Edwinstow, 
Headon cum Upton, Haughton, Wellow, 
Askham, Elksley, |  Eakring, 
Woodcoats,  Southwell, South Markham, 
Rufford, HFalam, Laxton. 


There may be some single plantations in some other 
townships ; ; but these are the principal,” 


Pastwe.— Most farmers have some dairying keeping, 
from five or six to ten or twelve cows, in general perhaps 

eight cows to 200 acres, chiefly a woodland breed; but it is 
not their principal object, except about Fledborough, and 
from thence close along the Trent, down to Gainsborough, 
where the numbers kept (especially at Fledborough) may 
run as high as thirty, a7 

The grass grounds along the Trent, in che open town- 
ships, are generally shut up at-Lady-day, some part opened 

for stinted pastures at old May-day, some kept for hay, and 
all commoned from old Lammas, A good many young 


cattle are reared. In some places, particularly in the north 
clay, there is more feeding. 
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Mr, Turnell, of Stokeham, has a particular method of feed- 
ing which deserves to be mentioned. He feeds about eighty 
head of beasts ayear, from twelve to twenty of his ownbreed. 
He always buys in at spring, takes care to have twenty to 

thirty fresh beasts, or incalved heifers, mostly of both sorta, 

that are sure to go off before the middle of July; when he 

* lays in, i. e. shuts up about forty acres, to finish or make 
fat all his beasts that went lean at spring.“ These go off in 
succession till Christmas. The land laid in (where good) will 
be very often ready to pasture again in six weeks. Mr. 
Turnell gave me the following instance of the difference of 
Land and clay land, in bringing the alee forward. He feeds 
the same breed as Mr. Wright, At one year old, Mr. 
Wright's were worth 11. 19s, and Mr. Turnell's of the same 
age and breed, not more than Il. They were compared in 
April and May. Mr, Turnell's, he owns indeed, had not 
been fairly kept. In the February after, sixty out of ninety 
of Mr. Turnell's were sold at one year and ten months old, 
for 21. 6s. Clay ground will not bring them so forward, they 
must be kept another year. To shew the difference of the 
value arising from the breed, Mr, Turnell told. me, some 
of the same breed as his, kept by Mr. Wright's brother on 
good clay land by the Trent side, were sold for 21. a piece, 
ides the wool, at one year and a balf old. Two amongst 


Report. Sir R. Sutton has tried it with success for keeping his stock in winter. 
Many years ago being i in the practice of buying in Highland Scotch bullocks 


| ® This praftce agrees with that of forging, aacaed bs the e | | 


about October, which he began to kill for his family about that time twelve- 


month, he used to give them the first winter straw and sometimes a little hay, 
and did not find them go on to his mind. It ꝛcemed indeed to be the opinion of 
the neighbourhood that they would not feed - kindly. His bailiff falling into 
conversation with a Scotch drover, and telling him bow he managed them, the 
| Krover told him he would Spoil them if he gave them any dry meat at all. 
Tt would (as he expressed himself) dry them up. Since that they have never 
had any thing the first year but such fog as they could pick up; amd have hal 
A deen very hard e 
ar snow, | 
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them, got casually by a bad tup, and which had always 
been with the — were worth no more than one — | 


*S * Vale of e Jitriet—The country | is part 
open, and part inclosed; ,as in Appendix, No. VII. In the 
open fields, the course of husbandry is generally, 1. wheat 
or barley; 2. beans; 3. fallow. In Elston are four fields, as 
1. wheat; 1. barley; 1. bean; 1. fallow. In the inclo- 
sures there is almost universally a mixture of arable and 
pasture, and a little dairying. 5 

Clean fallows are generally made in rotation, as in 
the open fields. Sometimes red clover is son with barley, 
and broken up instead of a fallow. Sometimes white clover, 
rye-grass, and rib-grass, or narrow leaved plantain, is 

sowed with the barley, and let lie three years, IS 

Mr. Pocklington, of Kinnoulton, an active and is 
farmer, has had sixteen crops running, (including clover) 
without a fallow. He is careful always to hoe out weeds 
early in spring, as soon as they appear. At harvest he 
mows his stubbles directly; sets his crop in lines, and, if 
possible, ploughs the intervals before it is carried. He 
then plou ghs it in to make the weeds vegetate; and as soon 
as that happens, if dry weather, ploughs again as soon as 
possible. He lets no wet stand on any account; drawing 
it off with the spade, or otherwise. He allows, that in 
wet lands fallows may be required oftener. The land in 
general is too strong for turnips. Rape is sometimes get 
instead of them, but rarely. | | 


In the Nottinghamshire Woulds—The arable is 3 
in the common course of two crops and a fallow. Clipston 
has four fields; the inclosed part is. chiefly poor land; a 
little is ploughed, very few turnips, some clover. The 
Woulds, properly called, or wastes, in the open parishes, 
are stinted pasture for young beasts and horses. Few 
Sheep, s 


# Elston is since inclosed. 
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Tn FE Lime and Coal Distrit—The; farms in general 
are small, the occupation mixed, but much arable, as the 
land will not either on the lime or coal, lie i in pasture 
longer than the artificial grasses will last. þ 

- The course of crops are, 

On Limestone—1. fallow ; 2. ber: * 3. grass F :: Or. 
1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. seeds, for two 8 Seldom 
more; 4. peas. or oats,. cke. IN _ 

On Coal Lands—1. fallow; 2. wheat, 80wn 1 Mi- 
chaelmas, and seeds son on it at spring; 3. seeds 
pastured or movyn, seldom let to lie above one year, some- 
times two or three: — or, 1. seeds broke up for wheat; 
2. oats; sometimes rouncival peas, then fallow again - 


BY", 4 


or, where the land suits it, * , 278 barley or oats, 


with seeds, &c. 1 
This land is very cubject to throw out the wheat. Of 0 
Mr. Chambers of Tibshelf, in Derbyshire, who occu- 

pies similar lands abutting on Notts, and whose practice 

is looked up to and followed by several intelligent farmers 
in Notts, generally pastures the first year, dungs in the 
next autumn, mows the next year, then breaks up at 

Michaelmas c or spring, for wheat or oats. 


7147 SECT. IL.—cRoPs COMMONLY CULTIVATED. 2 
The crops usually cultivated in this county are the com- 
mon ones, of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans and pease. a 
The kinds of wheat commonly sown are, the red lam- 
mas, and white chafted, or Kentish; two strikes, or Win- 
chester bushels, sown to the acre. It is very difficult to 
form an average of the product of this, as well as other 
grain, from the great difference of soil and management. 
The crops in common fields, may be said to be from two. 
to three quarters, or more. In inclosures from two 9 aud a. 


half to four. i : | 5 | | 4 3 "0 
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A good deal of bearded wheat, here called Veograve 
wheat, used to be sown particularly in the clay open fields, 


but is now much left off. It is a stronger stemmed hardier 
wheat, but coarser grained, 


Nye is but little son, being scarce at all used for bread, 
Chiefly i in the Trent bank land, about Markham, &c. and 
on the forest. There are two kinds; a black, and a white 


or silvery sort. This latter has been sown in the spring with, 


Success.—Two strikes sown, 0 from chree * to 


four. 


Barley is much 80wn—No particular kind is distin guished. 
The Fulham rathripe, or early barley, has been tried in a 


few places; but though ten days or a fortnight earlier, has 
not answered in point of quantity of produce, or boldness of 


grain, so as to recommend the practice. 


Four strikes are sown, produce per acre, from three to 


six and seven quarters. 

Oats of various kinds are 8 the Trent bank 
chiefly the Poland; in other parts the Friesland Holland 
oats, brown oats, black oats'in cold lands, and a few Tar- 
tarian, which will grow on worse lands than others, but are 
later in ripening, and coarser grained. | 

Four strikes are sown; crop from four to seven; some- 
times as high as ten quarters. | 

Skegs, a species of oats, are I believe confined to this 
country. Eight strikes are sown ; and yield a crop double 
that of other oats, in quantity; but not more than equal in 
weight. —They will grow in the poorest land, and are reck- 
oned very sweet food. They are seldom brought to market; 
but esteemed by farmers for their own use, and are often 
given in the straw. 


Beans are almost all of the PR horse bean kind. F. our 


strikes sown, crop three to four and five quarters. 


Pease.— The common blue pea is sown in the poorer 


lands; in some stronger, the rounceval ; in some good 
Trent bank land, grey or white; four strikes are sovun, 


erop from four to five and six quarters. 


Py _—_ nd @ fools. an — 
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e Buck Wheat is scaroe enough sown to be called a crop of 
| this country. It is found good food for pigs and poultry ; 
and Mr. Wright, of Ranby, has found it useful for fodder 
for his team, but is tired of the system; as he has found 
it at length to be a hazardous crop, being subject to be 
much injured by slight summer frosts, which go near to 
destroy the crop, if they happen when the plant is in a 
| particular state. The quantity he used to sow was six pecks 
5 an acre; average crop; from three to four * but 
has been told of seven quarters, on rich soil. 2 8 


e 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Grass N atural and Artificial. | 


SECTION 4 WL 
THE Banks of the Trent and of the Soar produce very 


good natural grass, which is applied to the use of dairying, 


feedingand mowing, as has been mentioned more particularly 
in speaking of the employment of land in the several 
districts. 

The kinds of artificial grasses son are—For a single 
crop to break up again for wheat, red or broad clover, 
(trifolium prateuse) to lie two or three years or more in 


pasture, white clover (trifolium repens) trefoil (medicago 


lupulina) ray grass (lolium perenne and rib grass (plantago 
lanceolata) the usual quantities of each of which has been 
mentioned under the head of cultivation, sometimes a small 
quantity of red clover is mixed. 


Burnet (poterium sanguisorba) grows naturally in plenty 


in the Trent meadows, but is not that I know of sowed. 
Sainfoin (hedysarum onobrychis) has been tried on sand 


and gravel, and on a red loam with skerry stone underneath, 


* Vide Mr. Calvert's letter in Appendix No. IX. Dr. Coke of Brookhill, 


in the lime and coal district says, the grasses which are cultivated for pasture 


are red and white clover, trefoil, rib-grass, ray-grass, and those seeds which 
are the natural production of the soil, and which consist of the anthoxanthum 


vernale, and several of the festucas, some of the aira and avena of the Linnean 


system: the former of these grasses is a most useful addition to these pastures, 
from its early appearance in the spring, and from the sweetness which it 
affords to the hay, of which it forms a part. The festuca fluitans, which is 
mentioned by Stillingfleet, in his Botanical Essays, is an inhabitant of the 


ewampy parts of this neighbourhood, and is always sought for by cattle 


with the greatest avidity. 


b. 
it 
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but without success, the soil does not seem to agree with 
it; it prospers best on a — soil, or thin skinned 


limestone. 


Lucerne ( medicago Sativa) has lately been tried by some 
gentlemen in small quantities, and promises very well. 
The method I pursued last year in laying my land down 


with grass seeds was attended with great success. Instead 


of sowing my land with barley and seeds after turnips, as 
usual, after one ploughing, which was about the last week 
in April, I sowed half a peck of rape seed, mixed with it 
one stone of Dutch clover, and one of trefoil ; the rape 
got sufficiently high to shade the young plants from the sun. 
About the second week in July were turned upon ten acres, 


one hundred and thirty wethers and ewes, part of which 
went fat to Rotherham market, about the 11th of Sep- 


tember, and the remainder I should have sent the latter end 
of the month, had not mutton fallen! in price. 


SECT. II. —HAY HARVEST 
is in this county generally in July. Much cannot be 


said in commendation of the method of making meadow 


hay, compared with that of the south of England. It is 


very little Shaken, and frequently not tedded; lying for 
some days in the swathe, and only turned. When once 
got into cock it is seldom spread out again, unless much 
wet comes; but is generally thrown into wind rows, or 


large swathes, before it is loaded. However, an im- 


provement may be seen every LEE in making the hay with 
more Care. 

The fear of breaking off the heads is perhaps a good 
reason for not giving cloyer hay too much shaking. 


BS 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Gardens, Orchards, and N urseries. 


— 


THERE are in oped parts of the county considerable 
market gardens and nursery grounds, particularly about 


Newark ; amongst which are particularly eminent th6se ot 


Mr. Ordoyno, who has been very industrious and expert, 
as well in raising exotics as native plants. In the Clay 
district are many orchards of apples and pears. Among 
the most considerable are those about the villages of Ha- 
lam and Edingley, about Southwell. The making of cy- 
der or perry is not practised; though the soil being very 
similar to that about Upton in Worcestershire, and Ross 


and Ledbury i in Herefordshire; viz. a red marly loam with 


blue veins seems to promise success, and the trees may be 
observed to grow remarkably well and strait. One reason 
why this may not have been thought of, is the very ready 
sale of the fruit at Mansfield Market, for tlie supply of the 


Peake country, in Derbyshire, where the climate does not 
admit of orchards to any e | 
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CHAPTER' x. 


Woods and Plantalions. 


THERE are many woods and plantations in this county. 


In the forest distrift.—The ine remains of the an- 
eient forest woods are, the Hays of Birkland and Bilhagh, 
being an open wood of large old oaks, most of them de- 
caying, or stag headed, and without underwood, except 
some birch in one part; it extends about three miles in 
length, and one mile and a half in breadth. By a survey 
taken for the crown, in 1790, there were found in both 
together, ten thousand one hundred and seventeen trees, 
valued at 17,1421. The land on which they grow is one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-seven acres, and is sup- 
posed would be worth, when cleared of wood, and in- 
closed —Birkland, eight , and Bilhagh, twelve 
shillings an acre. 

In a survey of 1609, were found 21,009 trees in Birk= - 
land, and 28,900 in Bilhagh; the trees in general were 
then past maturity. By a survey in 1686, there were 
12,516 trees in Birkland, and 923 hollow and n 
ones. In Bilhagh 21,080, and 2797 hollow trees. 

By a survey in 1790, there were in Birkland and Bilhagh 
together, 10,117 trees, at that time estimated at 17,147. 
15s. 4d. In the year 1609, there were in Birkland and 
Bilhagh, 49,909 trees; so that in seventy-seven n, ta 
1686, had been cut down 12,593 trees. | 


E2 
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There are now and then opportunities of knowing the 
ages of oaks almost to a certainty. In cutting down some 
trees in Birkland, letters have heen found cut or stamped 
in the body of the tree, marking the King's reign, several 
of which I have in my possession. One piece of wood 
marked J. R. (James Rex) was given me by the woodman 
who cut the tree down in the year 1786. He said that 
the letters appeared to be a little above a foot within the 
tree, and about one foot from the centre; so that this oak 
must have been near six feet in circumference when 
the letters were cut. A tree of that size is judged to be 
about one hundred and twenty years growth. If we sup- 
pose the letters to be cut about the middle of the reign 
af James the First, it is 172 years to the year 1786, which 
added to 120, makes the tree 292 years old when it was 
cut down. The woodman likewise says, that the tree was 
perfectly sound, and had not arrived to its highest per- 
fection. It was about twelve feet in eircumference. I 
have been told that In R. (John Rex) have been found cut 
in some of the oaks. One piece said to be marked with 
John Rex, and a crown, I have in my possession; but it 
is not sufficiently made out to be inserted here as a fact, 
though the person from whom I had it assures me, from 
his having seen others more perfect, that it is marked with 
with Jon Rex. Others have had C. R. and several have 
been marked with W. M. (William and Mary) with a 


crown.* 


A part of this wood has been taken by 3 into 
Thoresby Park. 
Harlow Wood, Thieves Wood, and the scattered re- 


mains of Mansfield Woods, are of small exont, and 
inferior size of timber. „ 
In Clumber Park are the remains of two aaa of ve 


nerable old oaks, called Clumber Wood, and Hardwick 


* Descriptions and Sketches of some remarkable oaks in the park at Welbeck, 
P- 16, by Hayman, Rooke, Es. 5 
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Wood. Since they have been shut in from cattle, the 
young trees are springing up surprisingly, from the acorns. 
For the woods and plantations in this district, vide general 
list, and subsequent ones of particulars. 


| Plantations. —The spirit of planting has prevailed much 
in this district since about forty years. Unfortunately, 
the first plantations were chiefly of firs, whether from the 
desire of making an early appearance, or .from the notion 
that forest trees were not easy to rear in this soil. It has, 
however, been found since, that trees of all kinds, well 
planted and properly sheltered, succeed very well. | 


His Grace the Duke of Newcastle's plantations within 
Clumber Park, amount to one thourand eight hundred and 
forty-erght acres. | 

In the extensive inclosures made by his Grace in \ Elksley, 
Bothamsell, &c. the quick hedges, which are : remarkably 
fine, were raised with posts and rails, the thinnings of these 
plantations. I was assured, some years since, that sixty 
miles running measure had been done in this manner; and 
by this time it must amount to double that number. 
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On the METHOD or PLANTING, as firaftised at Clumber, 
by the  Duke' of Newtastle, under the management of 
T. Marson. Communicated by Mr. Marson, the . 


of his Grace's improvements. 


"THE method in practice here, for the management of 
a sandy soil covered with heath, whins, oF furzes, &c. 


and which is intended for planting, is as Follows : 


The ground is first cleared by stubbing and burning 
the heath, &c. (if found too strong to be ploughed in); it 
is then sown with one or two successive crops of spring 
corn, as oats and barley; and afterwards with turnip seed, 
the ground being first thoroughly cleared of twitch ind 
other weeds. The turnips are fed off early with sheep, and 
che ground is immediately double- trench ploughed from 

twelve to sixteen inches deep, if the soil admit of it. We 
then proceed to sow it with acorns, ash keys, and ha w- 
thorn berries, and to harrow them twice over. The same 
ground is afterwards planted with oaks, ash, beech, elms, 
birch, lar ches, and other sorts, which you may occasionally 
have, from six to eighteen inches in height, but not to 
exceed that size. Spanish chesnuts are then put into holes 
made with a dibble, from three to four inches in depth, 
and covered over. | 

In general we fill our plantation with a various assort- 
ment of American plants; as firs, pines, ' cedars, &c. 
besides Scotch firs and birch. These are not only a shelter 
for the young forest trees, but have a pleasing effect for 
fifteen or twenty years, for their permanence, of verdure, 
and variety of their foliage. They are then taken out to 
give room for the oak, Spanish chesnut, &c. This is the 
last procens as our plantation, 


nagement of oaks, on a sandy light soil, I beg leave to refer 
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For a more particular account of the rearing and ma- 


to the communications of the very ingenious Mr. Speechly, 
of Welbeck, which are inserted in Evelyn's Sylvia, published 
by Hunter, page 90, first part, (in the note) which explain 
every thing that can be practically useful on this subject. 


EXPLANATORY OBSERVATIONS' ON THE ABOVE © 
SYSTEM. 


The quantities ee for one acre, are nearly as 
follows : 


Plants of different sorts, from six to eighteen inches, 
about two thousand. 

Acorns, from four to six strikes. | 

Ash keys, four strikes. 

. Hawthorn berries, one ditto. 

Spanish chesnuts, one ditto. 

The ash keys and hawthorn berries, are to be buried 


| one year in beds or pots of sand, before they are son in 
the plantations. 


Six strikes of fine large acorns are supposed suffcient wo 
sow one acre of ground, at one foot-asunder. 

The plants should be heathful, strait, and firmly set; 
not drawn up too Juxuriantly, but raised in a soil of a si- 
milar quality and temperature to that wherein they are 
intended to be planted. This is a very necessary caution, 


as they will hence be much more likely to flourish, than if 


they should have been raised from a richer soil or warmer 
Situation. They should also be always transplanted from 
the seed beds into fresh ones in the nursery, from four =. - 
six inches asunder. 

If the heath can be — in, the best time will be ir in 
autumn, as it will then have the benefit of the winter fal- 
low. It may be cross-ploughed in the spring; and after 
having been repeatedly Os may | be burat, and then | 
SOWI. 
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Wich respect to the season for planting, I prefer ths 
autumn for a dry sandy soil, and the spring for meadow 
or low ground; and also for sowing the acorns, berries, 
keys, &c. At that time of the year they are not so liable 
to accidents by vermin or frosts, as when they are son 
earlier. When, however, planting and sowing is intended 
to take place in the same piece, both must be completed at 
the same season, that is, early in the spring. Precautions 
should be used to guard them from crows, hares, rabbits, 
and other noxious animals, till the chesnuts, acorns, and 
plants, are sufficiently grown not to be exposed to such 
casualties. 

If the land be bot and dry, you may sow some rye or 
oats, with acorns; and other seeds, but not 80 thick as to 
produce a regular crop. | 

I am never under any apprehension of FADE too thick, 
for many reasons which it is needless to enumerate. When 
the season proves favourable, and there are more live plants 
upon the ground than are necessary, they are thinned at a 
proper period, and made use of in the next year's planta- 
tion. This mode permits me to appropriate the nursery to 
other uses. 

About fifteen years after planting, the trees may serve for 
a variety of purposes; such as posts, rails, pails; punch- 
wood, for the colleries; cordwood, charcoal, hop poles, 
brush heads, birch brooms, joists, rafters, &c. &c. This 
observation is to be confined only to such trees as are cut 
down in the course of the second or third thinning. 

The plantations are in general inclosed with quick fences. 
These, independently of their ornament, not only secure 
the young trees from being injured by cattle, but prevent 
the sheep from depositing their dung, which in that case, 
as a manure would be of no use to the farmer. It is well 
known, that, both in extreme hot or in extreme cold 
weather, the sheep always have recourse to the woods for 
shelter. „ ̃ 
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Account of PLANTATIONS ufon the estate of his Grace the 


Duke of Portland, by Mr. Sheechly, gardener to his 
Grace. Extracted (by fiermission) from Dr. Hunter's 
edition of Evelyn's Sylva, age 90. 


FEW noblemen plant more than his Grace the Duke of 
Portland; and I think I may say without vanity, none 


with greater success. But as no man should think of 


planting in the very extensive manner that we do, before he 
is provided with well stocked nurseries, it may not be amiss 
before I proceed further, to give a short sketch of that ne- 
cessary business; as also to inform you of the soil and si- 
tuation of our seat of planting. The greatest part of our 


plantations is on that soil, which, in Nottinghamshire, is 


generally distinguished by the name of forest land. It is a 


continuation of hills and dales. In some places the hills 
are very steep and high; but in the ascents are 
gentle and easy. 

The soil is composed of a mixture af ad and gravel; 
the hills abound most with the latter, and the vallies with 
the former, as the smaller particles are by the wind and rain 
brought from time to time from the high grounds to the 
lower. It is on the hilly grounds that we make our plan- 


tations, which in time will make the vallies of much greater 


value, on account of the shelter they will afford. 
After his Grace has fixed on such a part of this forest 


as he intends to have planted, some well situated valley is 


chosen (as near the centre of the intended plantations as 


may be) for the purpose of a nursery. If this valley ig. 
surrounded with hills on all sides but the south, so much the 5 
better. | | 
After having allotted a piece of ground, consisting of as 
many acres as is convenient for the purpose, it is fenced 


\ 
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about in such a manner as to keep out all obnoxious animals. 
At either end of the nursery are large boarded. gates, as 
also a walk down the middle, wide enough to admit car- 
riages to go through, which we find exceedingly convenient 
when we remove the young trees from thence to the. plan- 
tarions. After the fence is completed the whole is trenched, 
(except the walk in the middle) about twenty inches deep, 
which may be done for about 31. 10s, or 41, per acre, ac- 
cording as the land is more or less gravelly. This work is 
best done in the spring, when the planting season is over. 
If after the trenching, two or three chaldron of lime be laid 
on an acre, the land will produce an excellent crop either of 
cabbages or turnips, which being eaten off by sheep in the 
autumn, will make the land in fine order for all sorts of tree 
seeds: but as the oak is the sort of cree we cultivate in ge- 
+ . neral, I shall confine myself particularly to our present me- 
thod of raising and managing that most valuable species. 
In the autumn, after the cabbage or turnips are eaten off, 
the ground will require nothing more than common digging. 
So soon as the acorns fall, after being provided with à good 
quantity, we sow them in the following manner: draw 
drills with a hoe in the same manner as is practised for pease, 
and sow the acorns therein so thick as nearly to touch each 
other, and leave the space of one foot between row and 
row, and between every fifth row leave the space of two 
feet for the alleys. While the acorns are in the ground, 
great care must be taken to keep them from vermin, which 
Would very often make great havock amongst the beds, if 
not timely prevented. Let this cautjon serve for most other 
sorts of tree seeds. | 


After the acorns are come up, the beds will require only 
to be kept clean from weeds till they want thinning ; and 
as the plants frequently grow more in one wet season, 
where the soil is tolerably good, than in two. dry ones, 
where the soil is indifferent, the time for doing this is best 
ascertained by observing when the tops of the rows meet. 


3 
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Our rule is to thin them then, which we do by. taking away 


one row on each side the middlemost, which leaves the re- 


maining three rows the same distance apart as the breadth 
of the alleys. In taking up these rows we ought to be 
anxiously careful neither to. injure the plants removed, nor 
of those left on each side. The rest of the young oaks 
being now left in rows at two feet apart, we let them again 
stand till their tops meet, then take up every other row, and 
leave the rest m rows four feet asunder, till they arrive to 
the height of about five feet; which is full as large a size 
as we ever wish to plant. In taking up the two last sizes, 
our method is to dig a trench at the end of each row, full 
two feet deep, then undermine the plants, and let them fall 
into the trench with their roots entire ; and here let me ob- 
serve, that much, very much, of their future success depends 
on this point, of their being well taken up. I declare that 


I should form greater hopes from one hundred plants well 


taken up and planted, than from ten times that number 
taken up and planted in a random manner; besides, the 
loss of the plants makes the worst method the most expen- 
sive. But before I leave this account of our method of 
raising oaks, 1 shall just beg leave to. observe, that we are 
not very particular in the choice of acorns; in- my own 
opinion, it matters not from what sort of tree the acorns 
are gathered, provided they are good ; for although there 
seems to be a variety of the English oak, in respect to the 
form of the leaf and fruit, also their coming into leaf at 
different seasons, with some other marks of distinction; 
yet Jam of an opinion that they will all make good timber 
trees, if properly managed, It is natural to suppose that A 
tree will grow low and spreading in a hedge row; on the 
contrary, it is very improbable that many should grow so in 
a thick wood, where in general they 7 Ra one another up 


Strait and tall; and I have observed, that the same dis- 


tinctions hold good amongst. our large timber trees iu the 


woods, as in the low spreading oaks in the hedge- row. 
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Though I have not as yet taken notice of any other sort 
of tree but the oak, yet we have a great regard for, and 
raise great quatities of beech, larch, Spanish chesnut, 
Weymouth pine, and all sorts of firs, the Scotch excepted, 


as well as many other kinds, by way of thickening the 


plantations, while young; among which the birch has hi- 
therto been in the greatest estimation, it being a- quick 
growing tree, and taking the lead of most other sorts on 


our poor forest hills; and as we have an inexhaustible 


spring of them in the woods, where they rise of themselves 


in abundance from seed, we at all times plant them plenti- 


fully, of different sizes. As to the elm and ash, we plant 
but few of them on the forest, though we raise great quan- 
tities of both; but particularly the ash, which being a use- 
ful wood, (but a bad neighbour amongst the oaks) we 
plant in places apart by itself. I shall dismiss this subject 


concerning the management of our nurseries, after saying 


a word or two relating to pruning, We go over the whole 


of the young trees in the nursery every winter, but in this 


we do little more than shorten the strong side shoots, and 
take off one of all such as have double leads. 
Having thus pointed out the mode of forming and ma- 
naging our nurseries, I shall now proceed to the plantations. 
The size of the plantations, at first beginning, must be in 


to undertake to plant more ground than we have young 
trees to go through with, for thick plantations, would turn 
to poor account on our forest hills. We always plant 
thick, as well as sow plentifully at the same time, pro- 
vided it be a season in which acorns can be had, so that all 


our plantations answer in a few years as nurseries to sue- 


ceeding plantations, Pe 
As to the form of the plantations they are very 1 


We sometimes follow a chain of hills to a very great dis- dis- 
tance, $0 that what we plant in one season, which  perhapy 
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proportion to the stock of young trees in the nursery; for 
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18 sixty, eighty, and sometimes one hundred acres, is no 


more than a part of one great design. 


If the ground intended to be e has not alr 155 


been got into order for that purpose, it should be fenced 
about at least a twelvemonth before it is wanted to plant on, 


and immediately got into order for a crop of turnips; two 


chaldrons of lime being laid on an acre will he of great Ser- 


vice, as it will not only be a means of procuring a better 
crop of turnips, but will bind the land afterwards, and 
make it fall heavy, which is of great use when it comes to 
be planted, as some of the forest land is so exceedingly 


light, as to be liable to be blown from the roots of the 


young trees after planting ; therefore we find it to be in best 
order for planting about two years after it has been ploughed 


up from pasture, before the turf is too far gone to a state 


of decay. It will be necessary to have a part of the tur- 
nips eaten off soon in the autumn, in order to get the 
ground into readiness for early planting, for we find the for- 
ward planting generally succeeds the best. 


After the turnips are eaten off, we plough the ground with | 
a double furrow trenching plough, made for that purpose, 
which, drawn by six horses, turns up the ground com- 
pletely to the depth of twelve or thirteen - inches. This 
deep ploughing is of great service to the plants at the first, 
and also saves a great deal of trouble in making the holes. 
After the ploughing is finished, we divide the ground into 


quarters, for the planting by ridings. It will be a difficult 


matter to describe the laying out the ground for this pur- 
pose, especially where there is such a variety of land as we 
have on the forest; much depends on the taste of the per- 
son employed in this office. Between the hills, towards the 
outsides of the plantations, we frequently leave the ridings 
from sixty to an hundred yards in breadth, and contract 
them towards the middle of the woods, to the breadth of 
ten or twelve yards; and on the tops of the hills, where 
there are plains, we frequently leave lawns of an acre or 
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two, which makes a pleasing variety. In some of them 
we plant the cedar of Libanus at good distances, so as to 
form irregular groves, and this sort of tree seems to thrive to 
admiration on the forest-land. On the outsides of the 
woods, next to the ridings, we plant ever-greens, as hol- 
hes, laurels, yew, junipers, &c. aud these we dispose of in 


patches ; sometimes the several sorts entire, at other times 


we intermix them for variety, but not so as to make a re- 
gular screen or edging. Our design, in the distribution of 
these plants, is to make the outsides of the woods appear as 
if scalloped with ever-greens, intermixed sometimes with 
rare trees, as the liliodendron rulipiferas Or "NIN tulip 
tree, &c. | | 

After the ground is laid out into quarters for planting, 
we assign certain parts to beech, larch, Spanish chesnnts, 
&c. these we plant in irregular patches, here and there, 
throughout the plantations, which, when the trees are in 
leaf, have the most pleasing effect, on account of the 
diversity of shades; especially in such parts of the forest 


points meet in the same valley, and tend as it were to the 
same center. After those patches are planted, or marked 


out for that purpose, we then proceed to the planting in 


general. We always begin with planting the largest 
young trees of every sort, and end our work with those 
of the smallest size: were we to proceed otherwise, the 
making a hole for a large sized tree, after the small ones 
are thick planted, would cause the greatest confusion. 
Birch is generally the sort of tree we make our beginning 


with, which we find will bear to be removed with great 


safety, at the height of six or seven feet, though we com- 
monly plant rather under, than at that size. This sort of 
tree we are always supplied with from our plantations, of 
| five or six years growth. But before I proceed to the 


taking them up, it will be proper to inform you, that in 


the planting season; we divide our hands into four classes, 


where, four, five, and sometimes more of the large hill 


* 
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taken. In our light soil this trouble is but little, and we 
always have our plants secure, both from their roots 
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which y we term makers-up, pruners, carriers, and planters ; 
and here I shall describe the several methods of doing this 
work. First, in taking up we have the same care to take 
up with good roots in the plantations, as was recom- 


mended in the nursery, though we cannot pursue the same 


method; but in both places, so soon as the plants are 
taken up, we bed them in the ground, in the following 
manner: dig a trench at least fifteen inches deep, and set 
the young trees therein, with their tops aslant, cov 


their roots well as we go along, and almost half way up 


the stem of the plants, with the earth that comes out of a 
second trench, which we fill in the like manner, and $0 
proceed on, till we have a load, more or less, in a heap, 
as may be convenient to the place from whence they were 


drying, and their suffering by frost. We have a low 


wheeled waggon to carry them from the heaps, where they 


are bedded, to the pruners, and generally take two loads 
every other day: when they arrive, the planters, pruners, 


c. all assist to bed them there, in the same manner as 


before described. We have a portable shed for the pruners 
to work under, which is also convenient for the rest of 
the work people to take shelter under in stormy weather. 
From the above heaps, the - plants are taken only so fast 
as they are wanted for pruning, which work we thus per- 
form: Cut off all the branches close to the stem, to about 
half the height of the plant, shortening the rest of the top 
to a conical form, in proportion to the size of the plant, 
and in pruning of the roots we only cut off che extreme 


parts that have been bruised by the taking up, or such as 
have been damaged by accident, wishing at all times to 
plant with as much roet as can be had. 


As soon as they are pruned, they are taken to the 
planters by the carriers, who are generally a set of boys, 
with some of the worst af the labourers: the plauters go 
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in pairs; one makes the holes, and the other sets and treads 


the plants fast, which work they commonly do by turns. 


In making of the holes, we always take care to throw 
out all the bad soil that comes from the bottom: if the 
planting be on the side of a hill, we lay the bad soil on 
the lower side of the hole, so as to form a kind of bason ; 
for without this care our plants would lose the advantage 


of such rains as fall hastily. We at all times make the 


holes - sufficiently large, which is done with great ease 
after our deep ploughing. 

Before we set the plant, we throw a few spadefuls of 
the top soil in the hole, setting the plant thereon with its 
top rather inclining to the west; then fill up the hole with 
the best top soil, taking care that it closes well with the 
roots, leaving no part hollow: when the hole is well filled 
up, one of the planters treads and fastens the tree firmly 


with his feet, while his partner proceeds to make the next 


hole. 
The fastening a tree well! is a material article in planting: 
for if it once becomes loose, the continual motion which 


the wind occasions, is sure to destroy che fibres as fast as 
they are procured, which must end in the destruction of 


the plant if not prevented. It is to guard against this 
inconveniency, that we take off so much of the top, as 
has been described in the article of pruning. We plant 


about three or four hundred birches of the large size on an 
acre, and nearly the same number of the first sized oaks; 


we also plant here and there a beech, larch, Spanish ches- 
nut, &c. exclusive of the patches of the said sorts of trees 


before planted. We then proceed to plant plentifully of 
the second and lesser sized oaks; and last of all, a great 
number of the small birches, which are procured from the 
woods at about three shillings or three shillings and six- 
pence per thousand: these we remove to the succeding 
plantations after five or six years. Of the several sizes of 
the different kinds of trees, we generally plant upwards of 
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2000 plants upon an acre of land, all in an irregular man- 


ner. After the planting is finished we then so the acorns 


(provided it be a season that they can be had) all over the 
plantation, except amongst the beech, larch, &c. in the 
aforesaid patches. Great care should be taken to preserve 
the acorns intended for this purpose, as they are very sub- 
ject to sprout, especially soon after gathering; the best 
method is to lay them thin in a dry airy. place, and give 
them frequent turnings. We sow these acorns in short 
drills of about a foot in length, which work is done very 
readily by two men, one with the acorns, the other with 

a hoe, for the purpose of making the drills and covering 
the seed. We are of opinion, that the plants produced 
from these acorns, will at last make the best trees ; ;  how- 
ever, I will not pretend to say how that may be, as the 
oaks transplanted small, grow equally well for a number of 
years. But it is probable that a tree with its tap root un- 
disturbed, may in the end grow to a larger size. After 
the whole is finished to a convenient distance round the 
pruners, we then remove their shed to a second station, 
and there proceed in the like manner, and so on till the 
whole be finished. It would be well to get the planting 
done by the end of February, especially for trees of the 
3 kind; but from the disappointment we met with, 
occasioned by the weather, we are sometimes detained to a 
later season. I have several times made trial of twelve or 
fourteen kinds of American oaks sent over to his Grace in 
great quantities. 1 sowed them in the nursery, and also in 
the best and most sheltered part of the plantations. In both 
places they come up very plentifully, but I now find that 
several of the sorts will not stand the severity of our win- 
ters; and those that do, make so small a progress as to pro- 
mise no other encouragement than to be kept as curioſities. 
Towards the end of April, when the ground is moist, it 


will be of great service to go over the whole plantations, and 
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fasten all such trees as are becbme loose since their plant- 
ing. After this, nothing will be more required till the 
month of June, when we again go over the whole with 
hoes, cutting off only the tall growing weeds ; for the 
sooner the ground gets covered with grass, in our light 
goil, so much the better. I own there is something slo- 
venly in the appearance of this method; and, on some 
lands, I would recommend keeping the ground clean hoed, 
for some time at first; as also planting in rows, which in 
that case would be necessary. More than once I have tried 
this method on our forest hills, and always found after 
every hoeing that the soil was taken away by the succeed- 
ing winds into the vallies. Besides this inconvenierice, the 
reffection of our sandy soil is so very great, that we find 
the plants stand a dry season much better in our present 
method than in the former; and whoever fancies that 
grass will choak and destroy seeding oaks, will, after a few 
years trial, find himself agreeably mistaken : I have even 
recommended. the sowing the poorer parts of the hills with 
furze or whin seed, as soon as they are planted. We have 
sometimes permitted the furze to grow in the plantations, by 
way of shelter for the game, which, though it seems to 


choak and overgrow the oaks for some time, yet after a 


few years, we commonly find the best plants in the strongest 
beds of whins. This shews how acceptable shelter is to 


the oak whilst young; and experience shews us, that the 


oak would make but a slow progress on the forest hills for 
a number of years at the first, were it not for some kind 
nurses ; and the birch seems to answer that purpose the best, 
as I have already observed. The several sorts of fir trees, 
from appearance, seem to promise a great shelter; but on 


the forest land they do not grow so fast as the former; and 


what is worse, the oak will not thrive under them, as they 


do immediately under the birch. Where a plantation is on 
a plain, a screen of firs for its boundaries is of singular, 


up by the broom-makers. This pruning we continue as 
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use, but the situation of the forest land denies us chis ad- 


vantage. We continue to cut down the tall growing weeds 
two or three times che first summer, and perhaps once the 
next, op second season after planting ; which is all that we 
do in respect to cleaning. The next winter after plant- 
ing, we fill up the places with fresh plants where they have 
miscarried, after which there is little to be done till about 
the fourth or fifth year, by which time the small sized 
birch, and seedling oaks, will be grown to a proper size 
for transplanting. In the thinning of these, due care must 
be had not to take too many away in one season; but be- 
ing properly managed, there will be a supply of plants for 
at least half a dozen years to come. About the same time 
that the lesser sized birch wants thinning, the large ones 
will require to have their lower branches taken off, so as to 
keep them from injuring the oaks, and this is the first pro- 
fit of our plantations ; the birch wood being readily bought 


often as required, till the birches are grown to a sufficient 
size to make rails for fencing ; we then cut them down to 
make room for their betters. By this time the oaks will be 
grown to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, when they 
draw themselves up exceedingly fast. Each plant seems as 
it were in a state of strife with its neighbour, and in a strick 
sense they are so, and on no other terms than life for life: 
and he whose fate it is to be once over - topped, is soon 
after compelled to give up the contest for ever. 

After the birches are cut down, there is nothing more to 


do but thinning the oaks, from time to time, as may be re- 


quired, and cutting off their dead branches as frequently as 
may be necessary. We are very cautious in doing tlie for- 
mer, knowing well that if we can but once obtain length of 
timber, time itself will bring it into thickness; therefore we 
let them grow very close together for the Erst fifty years. 
And here it may not bo improper to observe Wo progress 


= 2 
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the oak makes with us, by describing them in two of our 
plantations, one of twenty-eight, the other of fifty years 
growth. In the former they were in general about twenty- 


five or twenty- six feet in height, and in girth about eighteen 


inches. The trees in the latter, planted in 1725, are some- 


thing more than sixty feet in height, and in girth a little 
above three feet, and these trees are in general about fifty 
feet in the bole, from which you will easily conceive the 
smallness of their tops even at this age. It would be a dif- 


ficult matter to describe their farther progress with any de- 
gree of certainty ; therefore let it suffice to make this last 


observation on them in their mature state. I should have 
observed to you, that in both the aforesaid, as well as in all 
the young plantations, the Spanish chesnut keeps an equal 
pace, or rather outgrows the oak; but it is doubtful 
whether ever they will arrive at the same size; for the 


largest of our Spanish chesnuts, which have much the 
appearance of old trees, do not girth more than twelve 


or fourteen feet, which is nothing in comparison to some 
of our large oaks, which girth from twenty-five to thirty 
feet; indeed some of them a great deal more: for instance, 
that remarkable tree called the Green Dale Oak, (from its 
growing in a valley of that name near Welbeck) which in 
the year 1724 had a hole cut through its body large enough 
to admit a coach to go through. This great curosity is yet 
living, and frequently bears acorns, which we carefully 


save, to be distributed as presents amongst his Grace's ac- 


quaintance. I may not omit describing to you the present 
state of this piece of antiquity, as I have herewith inclosed 
a drawing of it taken on the spot a few days ago, from 


which you will see, notwithstanding the uncommon size of 


the lower part of the tree, that it has never contained 
any great quantity of timber; I mean in comparison 


with several of our largest oaks; some of which con- 


tain, in their tower- like trunks, between seven and eight 


hundred solid feet of timber, exclusive of their stately 


te 
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tops; aw some of their large branches are even like trees 
themselves, 


' You see, Sir, what a surprising mass of wood may arise 
from a single acorn : indeed it is really wonderful to see, 
on some soils, to what an amazing size this king of trees 
will sometimes arrive. 


Welbeck, June 16, 115. 


The eee lands which 1 been improved by 4 
agriculture and planting, by the Duke of Portland, within 


the last twenty-five years, amount to between two thousand 


and two thousand five hundred acres; of which number 
about one fourth consists in plantations. 
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Woops and PLANTATIONS in the district of the forest and 
| borders, the greater * ONT wank, Lee . 


"ip 1 Acres 
M.'artin Woods | Duke or Nerat s (oak 
of FE TI N spring, few poles good) 
| timber geftitig up 190 
. Mattersey Woods Jon. Acklom, Esq. Sh others 50 
Worksop Manor Duke of Norfolk's n 
Welbeck Park Duke of Portland's near 400 
Carberton, c. Diteeoo about 600 
Clumber Park Duke of Newcastle's 1848 
Apley Head, Bothamsell, & t. In this distfict, ditto 349 
Blyth, &. = ae Mellish, Esg. chiefly 
5 1 5 between 300 and 400 
Serlby and Farworth ; Lord V. Galway BE 126 


Scbftbtii - © Robert Suttoti, Esq. about 


50 fir, some of old stand- 
Pn - Ing, very large, the rest 
ny oak and beech about 200 
Osberton Sx F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 184 
Rufford, &c. Hon. R. Lumley Savile (in 
this district) 491 
Thoresby, &c. Cha. Pierrepont, Es g. 981 C 
Wiseton Jonathan Acklom, Esg. 25 | 
Carlton, in Lindrick Robert Ramsden, Esq. upon © 
| strong soil, and bog earth, 
: | oak, Spanish chesnut, and 
ash „ 
| Forest plantations 4.8% F. 
Ditto f Charles Mellish, Esq. I54 
Ditto Taylor and Wollaston White, 
| Esq. 107 
Ditto Mr. Joseph Cowlishaw 15 
Wallingwells Taylor White, Esq. 28 86 
Linby and Papplewick Right Hon. Fred. Montagu 34 
oak, ash, elm, &c. 40 acres A 
in preparation | 
_ Farnsfield Sir Rich. Sutton's _. 20 
Ditto Robert Lowe, Esq. 18 


There are besides these a number of dispersed clumps 
and plantations of smaller extent. 


n 


TEes 
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An Account of His Grace the Duke of NeweastLE's ASH 
PLANTATIONS, and a Valuation of the Lands before 


-2 


they were filanted. 


' COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM MASON, x50, 


4A 1 * 


HAUGHTON. 
Bog Close, late Geo, Padley 10 © 22 
Ditto, late Dewick 20 0 34 
Great Kennel in De wick 8 
bogs - - 
Little Kennel, in ditto - 
Dobson Hopyard oy 
Gosling Carr 2 5 
Crow Park — 


Decoy Plantation, including 
ak banks about Fat Close 


Ponds _ - - 7 
Cross Close Plantation 3 
Bog ground x 3 13 
WO Bxvxkcorks- | 
any s Plantation 8 
Clay ground | 
WALESBY. | 
Some pieces of land lald to 
Bevercotes wood 1 0 27 
A piece of land laid to Nich- 
bhaghbushwood „ 
Clay ground 2 3 19 


Value 


per 


15 
12 


12 


10 


080 0008 


cre. 


0 
O 
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A. 


WesT DravToN. 
Schol-house Close Plantation 3 


R. P. 


0 


* 


A 


Bog ground 55 


Bog ground 
GAMSTON. 
Land adjoining the wood 2 0 
Ditto upon the common 3 
. ground E 7 2 0 
In BoTHAMSELL 
and ELKSLEY. 
In Patmour =< =. 407-0 0 
Crookford = - 0 SS; 
In Elksley hop-yards by the 
fish pond below Ne | 
Wood | + Z 


6 


Asn PLANTAT10NsS collected. 


In Haughton . 
Bevercotes - Cx---0x---S 
Walesby = - „ 
| West Drayton - 3 0 o 
Gamston - - 0 
Bothamsell and Elksley 8. 
181 3: 33 
The above 180 acres, now IE 
planted, are worth upon a 
moderate calculation,40s, 
an acre = 1 300 0-0 


Value 


5. 


8 


per Acre. 


0 


N 


40 


6 0 Go o o 0 


000000 


o 360 o © 


Yearly 
Value. 
£3 
B 
.0 13 6 
2 10 6 
55 
10 5 0 
3 10 o 
e 5 
14 0 o 
20 12 o 
20 10 o 
e 
I 4 O 
<q 26 
14 0 o 
60 19 6 
* —— 


The expence of planting the above 180 acres, at 151. an acre, 


amounts to 2,700l. for which his Grace will have an addi- 


tional rent of 3ool, a year. 


ed a | o A 


© © 
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PLANTATIONS oF OAK. A. R. 7, 
Mr. Ormand's hill at Gamston - - s $0 
In Haughton park, by Elksley wood - 10 0 0 
In Walesby warren, by Gosling Carr oO 
t3: 3 
OTHER PLANTATIONS, 
In HavGnurToN | A. 1. . 
In Richard Rawson's warren 5 4 
At Haughton chapel 09 - - 1 
In Park Meadows - - 121 
In BorHAMs ELI. 
In Peck's farm, two plantations 1 
In Dewick's farm, one ditto 3 2 © 
In Moss's farm, Broom plantation 1 2 36 
Border, between Moss and Mr. Bower 5 1 32 
Fivethorns plantation 8. 4 0 
In Wood's farm — EEE r 
In Hunt's -— - - — 9 2 0 
In Mrs. Padley's — 4-0-8 
Hill above Ousedale, from Padley' 8 : 
watering place, to Normanton coach 
road gate "EI WPF 5 
1 38 o 33 
In NORMAN To W. 
Border, from the coach road gate, by 
Mr. Bower's farm, to the house 16 2 2 
From the stack- yard, along the west d 
road, down to the white gate 7 3 8 
Below the above white gate, next the 
bottoms — — — 11 3 34 
Large round clump in the low wester- 
most piece - — — 7. 0 24 
Three small rounds in the piece east of 
the above - «7 - 3 
South and east side of the above piece 7 2 20 
Kennel plantation in the rye piece 5 
Small border south of the lane 1 
Some other pieces of planting, suppose 10 o 0 


5 


\ 


N.B. All these plantations, amounting to 410 acres 1 rood, 


have been made within tweuty years. 
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2 A. R, P, 
Brought over. 63 2 19 
OTHER PIECES TAKEN IN TO BE PLANTED. 
. 7 A; R. 7 
One piece - - - 0-3 238 
Another - ” > 15 0 8 
— A ˙ Is „ "$6 - $26 
| 93-21 
Deduct as above, it being included in 
the above three pieces p20, "$0 -:0;-S. 
| #2. 0 -þ 10 
Ü ↄ⁵T <.. 646 
Deduct for the six avenues, suppose * 
six acres each — 36 o 90 | 
. — 103 0 36 
214 2 8 


d 


off. Wk 


And 


9 


36 


e 
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The account of the WOODS and PLANTATIONS of 
the Hon. R. LUMLEY SAVILLE, Eig. i is. contained FM 
the following leiter: 


— Jan. 28, 1794, 

SIR RICHARD, 

ACCORDING to my promise, I send you the 
number of acres of the Hon. R, Lumley Savile's woods 
and plantations, which is the hest accqunt he has; but 
don't pretend to say it is exact, for want of surveys of part 
of them. Have also sent you some observations about the 
woods, and some other things. 


part of chese are oak woods; the rest are oaks, and Pluntes 


with ashes for hop-poles. 
Wellow Park, and Birkhill | — — 266 clay 
Egmanton woe 10 clay 
Eakring Brail - bo - 6 es. 
Lound dd in Rufford - - 24 clay 


The rest of the woods in the liberty of Rufford 200 100 cl, 


Bilsthorp woods D. — — 22 clay 


Worney wood — 98 - 35 clay 
Oak ptantations in Rufford - - 50 sand 
Pittance Park plantation in ditto part oak and 
the rest firs — — — 3 | ditto 

Rufford fir plantations  - = - 50 ditto 
Bilsthorp ditto 3 - = - $o ditto 

| Ollerton hills ditto = . - 23 ditto | 

logo 
1 


pn ku 


young oaks, _ have been Ay and most other trees 
cut down to make room for the oaks, where they were 
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likely to make good trees. They have been thinned by de- 


grees, which draws them up high enough, and gives them 
room to thicken. There are a few Spanish (or the best) 
chesnut trees, which is a quick growing wood, and grows 
tall and strait; from experiments made about twenty- 

five years ago, it is found to be excellent wood, much 
resembling oak, both in colour and quantity. 

In those woods, which are oaks, &c. and hop-poles, they 
are cut about every twenty years, leaving the small oaks, 
and here and there an ash, elm, or beech, &c, The largest 
oaks, worth about three pound and upwards, are taken 
down ; also all the crooked bad ones. The hop-poles are 


cut off neatly, and the year following the vacant places 


filled up with ashes; the crooked shoots are pruned off, 
and any small bad oaks, damaged with falling, cut down, 
Great care 1s taken to keep cattle out of these woods, 

In the oak plantations the land was fallowed, and the 
greatest part of it sown with acorns about forty-four years 
ago. Some of them were sown in drills, and ploughed be- 
twixt, which answers the best. The trees were pruned and 
. thinned about twenty years ago, and are now nearly ready 
for pruning again. These oaks are now about twenty feet 
long, are from twelve to twenty-four inches in girt, and are 
thriving oaks. Some oaks were planted at that time, but 
there is little difference betwixt those planted, and that sown 
with acorns; if there be any difference, those raiged from 
acorns are the best. Two extremes ought to be avoided ; 
not to thin them too much, till they have grown a suffi- 
cient height; nor leave them too thick to kill one another. 

A considerable part, Sir, of those plantations were planted 


with firs, by the late Sir George Savile, Bart. at the same 


time the acorns were sown, viz. about forty-four years ago. 


These firs have made great improvement. Larch is the 


quickest growing wood of all firs, and is the most useful. 
Scotch and silver fir seem to be the next. Spruce 
grows more slowly than any of them. The larch now 
measure from thirty to fifty feet long, and from twelve, to 


+) ry 
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forty-eight inches in girth. The Scotch are from twenty 
to thirty feet long, and are from twelve to thirty-two inches 
in girth. They were planted rather shallow, were pruned 
and thinned for hop-poles; when about twenty-five years 
old; at thirty were fit for fencing, and now at forty years 
old, they are fit for building timber, fencing stuff, and some 
of them boards. From experiments made of some older 
firs, it is found that larch is the best of them all for enduring, 
especially in wet. The others will last very long if kept 
dry. Some of them were planted in tribes, which seem to 
answer the best. Firs ought always to be planted by them- 
selves, as they are apt to kill most other trees near them. 
All firs ought to be felled in summer, because they are then 
fullest of turpentine, and heaviest. If furs are suffered to 
grow too thick till they are a great height, they will die in 
patches, after they have exhausted the ground; and if they 
are thinned too soon, they will never rise a great height. 
Upon the whole, firs are likely to prove of more value to 
this country than was expected some years ago. : 
The late Sir George Savile inclosed the following lands, 


since the year 1776: 
275 ACRES 
Ollerton forest, about - - -- 500 


Bilsthorp clay fields - - - 100 
Ditto commons ' = <- | =. = =... 280. 
Morton Grange forest = - - = 1080 
There are yet open fields at Eakring, Ompton, Wellow, 


Laxton, Egmanton, Walesby, and Cirton. 


Rufford is now almost the only uncultivated forest Mr. 
Savile has in this county. 

Improvements, Sir, in husbandry are best promoted by 
example; for one capital manager living in a neighbour- 
hood is, or might be, a benefit to all near him. 

The drill husbandry for beans and pease is particularly 
useful, as it prepares the land for wheat. 

If the same attention was paid to the breeding of horses, 
beasts and pigs, that is paid to the breeding of ES it woo 
be of great Service to this chr. 


Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. 
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Growing carrots for horses, and potatoes for milch cows 
(which produce sweet butter) are among the newest im- 
provements here. Potatoes are of the greatest use, cheap 
and wholesome : the poor have never suffered 80 much from 
want since they have been so generally cultivated. 
- I am, Sir Richard, 

with the greatest respect, 
your most obedient humble servant, 


JOHN PARKINSON. 


Account of the WOODS and PLANTATIONS of 
CHARLEs PIERREPONT, E8q. now Lord NEWARK. 


Whitemoor, January 21, 1794. | 


SIR, 
" HEREWITH you will receive a copy of Mr. 


Calvert's measure of the different plantations in and about 
Thoresby Park, returned to me yesterday. I have col- 
lected into columns the best and the worst sort of trees, 


and the number of acres of each, which I should think 


would be sufficient, rather than to insert the names of 
Such a numerous quantity of clumps. 

I forgot to mention in my paper respecting Mr. Pierre- 
pont's spring woods, that we have adopted a plan of filling 


up every fall, the following spring after it is cut, with ash 


plants, all the vacant places; and I think it a good method, 
where a kind young ash tree was left the fall before (for a 
husbandry pole) and bears keys, to leave it the second fall, 
and if you see occasion the third, that the wind might dis- 


perse the keys, and be a means of replenishing the woods 


with ash plants without any expence. 


I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


To Sir R. Sutton, Bart, 


W. PICKIN. 


© A 2822 2 
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PLANTATIONS in and about THORESBY PAxxk, 
belonging to CHARLES PIERREPONT, £54. 


| 8 . 
Oak, ash, beech, Spanish chesnut, and elms 797 tf 13 
Firs of different kinds, and birch — 148 © 13 
Ashes, ollers, willows, and sallows — 36 o 27 


2 —ů — 


Total 980 o 0 


N. B. There are 306 acres now in preparation for planting. 


Mr. PitexREPonT's WOODS in the County of Nottingham. 


Communicated by Mr. Pio xiv, Steward to Mr. P1t#&REPONT. 


The letters denote the distrifts ; L nen CL Clay, N. of Trent. ] 


„ ae 
Kirkby (L) Coalfield-wood „ 
Holbeck (L) Old Hag wood 20 0 0 
Lexington, (CL) East Park-wood 31 o o 

N Ditto Saw-wood 38 00 0 
| Ditto Middle Spring 45 o o 

_ Knesal (CL) Green-wood ,- 64 o o- 

TTY (CL) Hobheron-wood 19 0 0 

Brail- wood „„ 00 0 © 
White-stubbs — 120 0 

Weston (CL) Lady-wood G 
Gedling (CL) Marshall hills, about zoo o 0 
| ACRES 7 0 0 


N. B. The above woods (excepting the last) are spring 
woods, and cut about every fifteen years, at about eighteen 
acres per annum; the underwood consists of hop-poles, 
husbandry-poles, and hedge wood; and the weeding of the 
oaks generally applied in the reparations of the buildings 
upon the estate. 

Water Meadows.—About twelve acres in Whitemoor 
Farm can be well watered, and with very good effect. 

Mr. Pierrepont has abont twenty acres of boggy ground 
capable vf that improvement. 
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to F. F. FOLJAMBE, Esq. 


Ruf wood - 7 acres, new planted. | 
Crowodd  G6Gditto 
' Broom wood 14 ditto 
; Whincover - . - 12 ditto, new planted. 
Grote planting - 14 ditto | 
Grote border - 30 ditto, new planted. 
Square wood - r 
Side border - 16 ditto, new planted. 
Ash wood I2 ditto 
Twenty acres wood 8 ditto 
Danbottom wood b ditto 


Yewtree wood = ʒ ditto, new planted. 
Spring wood ro ditto 55 


Parks, ditto — 7 ditto 1 
_ Keniwell spring 30 ditto, new planted. 
184 


Lindrick, in the County of Nottingham, as follows : 
1 CHARLES MELLISH, ESG . 


N Th | 5 A. R. . 
1 Great plantation — „ 1 8 
; Five other plantations = 64 3- 0 
| Ns NCT OS Fi 
. 2 144 2 0 


TAYLOR WHITE AND WOLLASTON WHITE, ESQ. | 
Plantations in the Calf Spring 3 


| 2 = : 
| Carlton wood J 
| Coal Pit wood - - - 6: 3: 
| Plantations below Holme field oO 2 o 
|  Owday wood 5 - $3. 3-0: 
i 7 : — 


Y COWLISHAW JOSEPH, | 
Plantation 1 3 


An Zan of PLANTATIONS at Osberton, belonging 


An Account of Lands filanted in the Parish of Carlton, in 


. i <8 Lo 


V 


* 


% 
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Letter to WILEB¹IAM MasoN, Esg. of WELHA Xx. 
. | 15 
I FIND from the person who vat Mr. 
White's woods, that Mr. Edwards (when last down) took 
with him all the books: and plans respecting the estate at 
Waling wells; but that you might not be disappointed in 
your inquiries, I the other evening took a survey of the un- 
dermentioned woods, which i is much at * service. 
J am, Sir, 2 | 
your most' obedient „ 28 
very humble servant, 
Carlton, Feb. 5 1 


WOODS and PLANTATIONS Belonging to TAYLOR 


WRITE, Eig. . at WALLINGWELLS, | in the County of 


NoTTINGHAM. h 
pe nh A. R. FP. 
Lingby waod J "SRD ons © - Ty 
Plantation north of the park L 3.0 
One small plantation near the last 1 
New planted in the park, about 3 0 @ 
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4 Particular of WOODS and PLANTATIONS belonging 
to His Grace the Duke of NoRFoLK, at and near , Worksop 
Manor, in Com. Notts, vi. 


Nunton Hh | 
3 8 Tr 1 
Near Worksop, planted from 1762 to 1764, oak, | 

ash, ends Scotch, and other firs, Gand) 168 b 0 


| Sharking-Hill * 00d, 
Near Works: (sandy soil) ad in "_ our 


and chesnut 16 
Hannah Park, | 
Near Worksop (sandy soil ten! in 1744s beech 
and irs = _ 


"Mien Plantations, 
Near Worksop (sandy Ae, — in 1703, oaks 
chiefly - 36 0 o 
Tranter N. d, 


Near Worksop (301 clay) planted about the year 
| 1727, oak with beech intermixed on 7 


Tranker V. god, in dishute with Mx. HowELL, 
Near Worksop (clay soil) pringipetly ook of * 
anbient growth - 6⁰ o o 
In the mark and on the waste (sandy soi) blk, 
larch, firs of all sorts; elm, beech, * cena, | 
— planted in 1758, and subsequent years 34 © o 
Small Plantations of Shring Wood, 
Near Worksop, different soils - — = 


The Menagery, 


A plabtation of oak, elm, chesnut, beech, cherry, 
larch, Scotch, and other firs; planted in 
1733, and subsequent years, (sandy soil) 20 © © 
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| Die Wilderness, 
ing Near the Manor Hopse, planted at different | firms 
op Nl. from 1713 to 1738; soil clay in part, and 


part sand; consists of oak mostly, but inter- 
mixed with elm, beech, chesnut, larches, 


pines, Scotch and other firs of "mn. 17 8 


nitude HE - IO begs 86 LY o 
P, | 
| Manor-Hill Plantations, 10 %% 1 
0 n 800 34h, 
Were in great part planted in 1734. and abe 121134442 
quent years (soil sandy) consist af various 3104 
sorts of wood, viz. oak in t ptity: | 
beech, elms, chesnut, pines, gion gpantily; 
" Scotch, and other firs, so disposed as o 
form a pleas ing mixture of variety to W 
distant view; contains in the whole 0 0 0 
. An Oat Wood, | 
At Stirrup, of ancient growth +» . 
0 Total of woods i in Com. Notts | 781 89 0 
0 3 R 3 
0 There is little wood in the Tre Bank Digrif, hut in 
hedge gows.—In 177 and 1772, the cliff apposite Hlaslefard 
Ferry, in Flintham, which had fermerly been covered with 
good timber, was planted was ashes for springing. The 
0 extent thirty- one acres, three roods, fourteen poles. They 
were cut in 1791 and 1792, Thirteen bundrad pounds | 
were offered for them standing in 1791, making aboyeforty 
0 
shillings an acre for the time of growth. Five gares, one 
road, eight perches, were planted in 1798. In Kneeton, in 
1781, six acres of ash wand Sprung seventeen FEATS : before, 
1 were por — for seventy pounds. 
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9 
1 have since obtained this further list of fl 
WOODS in Trent Bank District: - 
[ ? 5 Yi 
LORD MIDDLETON'S AT WOLLATON. - 5, 
ö | | A. 1. P* 
i Paddock Wood WE: - $7 2 11 timber b 
i Groups in the park -—- 0-2 25 O o ditto 
1 Shepherd's Wood = «= 26 Lt ß ditto p 
q Little Leek, one 12, one 4 16 o o ditto 1 a 
| PLANTATIONS, 8 
F | 4 | 
; Little Leek - - - + BY 2 
3 Wollaton park — — . „ 6:0 8 
4 Brickhill plantation 3 11 2 2 V 
1 Dovecourt _ - - 232 © -0 b 
| Goss plantations, ce. 38 1 0 t 
1 * * LANGFORD PLANTATION. BY E.. 
: Mr. Duncomb's - 8 Io o o f 
i Ditto on' the moor, mostly oak „„ 
(i | | | 
8 | WINTHORP, ROGER POCKLINGTON, ESQ. 
a Ash, elm, fir, pines, larches, beeches and 
bl some oaks - 3 38 1 25 


| CARLTON ON TRENT, | 
1 J. Pocklington, Esq. aks 12 0 
Firs, ash, elm — — ——— 2» 
N. Musklam to ditto — 5 6 o Oo 
Wey mouth pine, spruce, larch. 


=: For the plantations at Thorney, in the tongue of .land 
, east of Trent, I must refer to the letter of G. Nevile, Esq. 
f inserted before. 

; In the Clay District, north ” Trent, there are consider- 
BH able tracts of woods, which are chiefly sprung. Of these 
| J have inserted in the following pages a general and parti- 
9 cular account, with the management of them as far as 1 
| have been yet able to learn. I may observe in general, that 


iber 
ito 
tto 
tto 
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the principal value of spring woods in this country, arises 


from the ash for hop-poles; and the stakes and bindings, 
flakes, &c. for farmers' use. From the universal use of 
coal.for fuel, brush and cord wood are of less value than in 


many other counties ; the bakers even having learnt to heat 


their ovens with coal. The timber in most of the woods 


in this district having been cut within these twenty years, 
and the underwood hurt by the growth of the timber, they 


have been reduced in value ; but are now, in general, im- 


proving by new planting and taking care of the underwood, 


and young oaks are getting up for timber being left for | 


standards. Vacancies are generally filled up with ash. Some 
charcoal 1s made. 

' T horney. Wood Chace. A branch of the forest of Sher- 
wood, of which the Earl of Chesterfield is hereditary keeper, 
by grant of 42 Eliz. comprehends most of the towns men- 


tioned in the southern part in the survey of 1609. It is 


formerly with red deer, which appear not to have inter- 


mixed. It has been hitherto well wooded ; but the recent 


inclosures of Lambley and Gedling, when completed, will: 
reduce it to very little. In froint of soil, only the towns of 
Carlton, Gedling, Burton, and Bulcote, Lowdham, Lambley, © 
Woodborough, and part of Arnold and Calverton, fall 


within this district. The deer since the late inclosures are 


all destroyed. HE 


well stocked with fallow deer, as the rest of the forest was 


i 1.2 56 I# 
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erar DISTRICT vonn L TRENT. 


5 EIS | belonging to Acres 
e 1 Eyre, Ex9. about 1260 
all sprinig i 5 
twelve Br Mirth; s6me 
at eighteen yeafs: Pay 
about zel. an acre When 
out, A good deal of ak 
1d oak. Some standards 
For ti mber. 5 
Asli Plägtatioßs 36 
- Tut once in fourteen) or 


fftetn Fears, paying 


12 1 Sw &. 


Groveand 


| „ goal: an ãcre. : 
Een Mr. Bimpson's - 80 
not many poles. 1 


. Earl bf Bute's - 128 
; some timber, P OY 
| 1000 poles un! ads 18. 
1 at "oY 
Gamston Duke of Newcastie's bout x rod 
sprung for hop poles, 
not 300 per acre. 


Bevercotes . Duke of Newcastle's 90 
Nickhagh Bush Ditto — - 12 
As kham Wood Robert Sutton, Esq. 13 
Wheatley, &c. &c. Lord Middleton's - 191 odd 
Ossington Woods J. Denison, Esq. about 400 


Wellow Park, &c. &c. Hon. R. Lumley Savile 564 
Lexington or Laxton, &c. Charles Pierrepont, Esq. 283 
N orwell Prebend of Southwell - 30 


sprung 


20 30 


dd 


Epperston 

Ditto 

Lowdham Springs 11 
Burton 


Eastshaw Wood | 
Winkburn Woods 


Kirklington Woods 


Averkan Park 


Comb Woods 
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| belonging to Acres 
Brought forward 2030 
Far] Howe's - 349 bi 
Other Proprietors — 26 
F. W. Edge, Esq. Mr. 
Broughton, Mr. Wright, 
and Miss Briggs 16 
Earl. of Chesterfield 100 
timber oak, sprung once 
_ ineighteen years, chiefly 
| hazel and thorn, timber 
ae and ash much de- 
creas ed. 8 
| Earl of Chesterfield's 47 

W. Pegge Burnell, Esq. 40h00 
Sprung once in twenty 

| Vears, pays at least fif- 
teen shillings per acre 
pesrly. Formerly much 
neglected, now the va- 
cancies are filling up 
with ash. 7 

Mrs. Whetham about 190% 
small timber for fleaks, 
&c. Sprung about every 
fourteen or fifteen years. 

Fine poles, not many 
oaks; worth about six- 
teen shillings an acre, 
annually. | 

G. Sutton, Esq. (including 
thirty new planted) 100 
Sprung in fifteen Or SIX= | 
teen years; in the whole 
about sixteen shillings 
per acre. Good young 

oak and ash. 

Archbishop of York's | 
oak trees, few of them 
timber, ash for poles, 
and brushwood, 


— .——— 
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Halloughton 


Oxton 


Marshall Hills 


* 
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belonging to Acres 
Brought forward 3326 


Sir R. Sutton, under 


Southwell prebend of 


Halloughton, formerly 
much neglected - - 
Small oaks from stools; 


43 


now bringing into re- 


gular springs; vacancies 
filling with as 
Mrs. Sherbrookes 
ill planted TE 
Mr. Lowe's new plantation 
ten or twelve acres of 
Huntingdonshire -wil- 
lows, the rest oak, ash, 
Kc. The willows an- 
swer by far the best. 
Mr. Pierreponts 
open wood in Thorney 
Wood Chace now allot- 
ted. 1 


tations on clay, = 


Duke of Newcastle's plan- 


42 


100 
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Ossington, * * 1794. 


sIR, 


I YESTERDAY received the letter 3 you did me 
the honour to write, requesting I would furnich you with 
an account of the extent and manner of occupation of my 
woods, to assist Mr. Lowe in his survey, which I take the | 
earliest opportunity of stating. 

They are nearly four hundred acres ash and oak; about. 
twenty acres are annually cut down for hop-poles, round 
poles, and country uses. Such oaks as are stag headed, and 
nat likely to improve against another fall, are felled at the 
same time. The hazels and thorns are afterwards mostly 
stubbed up, and young ashes planted in their stead ; by which 
mode, with the addition of draining the wet parts, these 
woods have been very considerably improved. I last year 
completed. the whole rourid on this plan, which has taken 
an immense number of plants. I have some years planted 
from eighty to ane hundred thousand, and mean still to pur- 
sue the same plan, though in a diminished proportion. 
Some of the young plants make poles the first fall; but in 
general, they are not zupposed to be productive till the se- 
cond, and many die. Oaks in this soil do not grow to any 
girth, but are mostly straight, solid, good hearted timber. 
Should you or Mr. Lowe wish for any further particulars, 
I shall be happy to give you every further information in 
my power.. : | 1 
aa, 


your most obedient humble servan * 


| 1 JOHN DENISON. 
To Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. | 


16 6 
DN 
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COMMUNICATED BY 


A. R. : P, | 
| The whole of the under- 


Epperstone Park, 208 2 o 
Lingar Wong, 30 
Brockwood Hill, and 


MR. DUFTY. 


wood 1s cut down once 
in seventeen years. 


Eastwood — 136 o 0 
Lord Howe's 349 13 


"RE 
Mr. Bing ham's _- 4 o 
Mr. "Ming Wood, - 2 2 
Mr. Smith's, about 20 o 


| 
A. R. P. 


2 13 | 20 2 fo upon average 


per year, 


Woods belonging to other 
proprietors in the parish 
of Epperstone. 


N. B. These woods of Lord Howe's are begun to be 
filled up with ash 


— — — — — 


WOODS in T horney Wood Chace, allotted, 


( 


In GrDII NS. ee 
Podder Coppice, 55 3 20 
Leeson, ditto, «403 @ Is 
Allotted } Ouscah, ditto, - - 20 1 30 
in farms, | Park Well, ditto - 61 o 15 
and cul- Stone Pitt, ditto « 65 3 10 
tivated. Harbor Hill, ditto 34 2 5 
_ _ | Pismire Hill, ditto, 65 3 20 

Old ditto, - + 8-4 A. . p. 

— — 396 2 35 

Plains = $3 2. $ 1 


East Haw,— Earl Chesterfield, 


Marshall Hill,. —C. Pierrepont, Esq. 100 


is 


In LAMBLEY. 


Allotted and cultivated, Coppices, 


In ArnoLD. 
Now in tillage, Coppices, - 


A. | 
47 [Allotted, but re- 
main in wood, 


we 
- 408 0 0 

- | 50 O 1 
Acres 854 2 3s. 


9 > 


r- 
Ce 


er 
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On the Vale of Belvoir are no woods of any account. 

There is very little wood in the district of the Notting- 
hamshire Woulds. 

Bunny Woods, belonging to Sir Thomas Parkyin, * 
are about seventy acres. 

In the Lime und Coal District afe considerable ode 


as will appear by che following accounts: 


Account of the WOODS, We. in the Laim and Cval Hinris 
en the Estate of Lord MIDDLETON, communicated by 
Mr. REYNOL Ds, Gardener to his Lordshiſi. 


e 
Brdeomhill Woedss 13 © 25 
Addess Wood 5 21 . 


Asply High and Low Wooeds11 1. 4 
At ThoweD 


Short Wood — 67 © 397 
Lawns Wood „ I. 
Grange Wood - 13-0 ..30 
At BrxoxToN | 55 
Slang Wood 3 56 x 6 


Cinderhill Wood Sprung 17 3 37 

Odworth One Small Wood 40 o 

Plantations . 
At TRowELL 


Shaw's Hill Plantation 4 ©. 2 | 
k Wood New Plantation 4 2 11 move” 
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F urther List of WOODS in the Limestone and 


Coal Disirict. 


Cuckney, &c. | Earl Bathurst' s, vide page 2, 196 
Warsop, &c. J. G. Knight, Esq. vide p-. 3» 13 


William's Wood, Chapter of Southwell — 41 
Greasley Woods, Lord Viscount Melbourne 285 


Selston Wood, Ditto 12 | 


These two last are timber woods of good 
_ oaks, some stubbed, none fresh planted ; 

no ash. | X 
Nuthal, _ - Honorable Henry Jedley 112 
Watnal, : - Roulston, Es g. 8 3 


Acres 916 


A. R. 7. 
2 22 
1 
0 o 
0 O 
O 0 
1 

28 
O 24 


N. B. Lord Bathurst and Mr. Knight's woods, and that of 
the Chapter of Southwell, standing just in the division of 


the Sand and Limestone, and most of them partaking 


J have thought it better to put them here all enn than 


split them into the several districts, 


Particulars of Mr. ROULSTON's Woods, 


OA 


| TR 

Thorp Wood 8 = $3 § 7 7 
Hill Hole Be: 8 16 31 
Starthi Wood - - 4 9. © 
Leyhill Wood - . 
88 2 28 


"mh 


of both, 
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An Account of the Wood Lands belonging to the Right Henor- 
able Earl BATHURST, in the County of Nottingham. 


* 


- — 4 8 „ 
—— 


Wood's Names. | Quantity. | | Quality. . . 
= = - - ele | ovoxnty TOWNSHIP, ' 
Flksley Hill | 7] 2| 6 Planted with firs, beech, ach 
„ * and birch. | 
Forest Head Te Tees 2 2 Planted with firs and bired. 
Church Plantation 11 0361 Planted with firs, oaks, 2 


| 1 | beech and alders. 
Mill Hill 20-8 6 Planted with firs, Oaks, | 

g ] EY beech and birch. 
Deadman's Grave | 13| 013] Spring wood and is oak 


1 N timber. 


LANGWITH TOWNSHIP, 


Cuckney Hay 145 o[t7 Spring wood and fine oak 

5 12 I timber. 

Langwith Plantations gf 133] Planted with oaks, firs, 
18 ' | beech, ash, and sundry or- 

namental trees and shrubs 


Boon Hills I gf ofzo} Oak, elm, ash, and lime 
| timber; and planted with 

1 n | 
Lady's Grave. | 7] 3 Spring wood and fine oak 


timber, 


—_— 
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Letter to Sr R. SUTTON, Bart. 


| HON. six, | IV arsofp, Feb. 4. 1794. 


| THE following are the accounts of * KnicurT's 
woods at Warsop in this county : 
: Names. | Extent. 


Collyer Spring, 75 ACR. A spring Wood. with fine 
growing oaks, underwood, 

: as hop poles, Kc. 
Lord's Stubbing 37 ditto A spring wood as above, but 
| the oaks not so thriving. 
Coppice 26 ditto A spring wood, much as last. 
| Parson 8 spring 12x ditto A spring wood, with growing 
oaks and ungderwood 38 
3 | above. 
Rough Wood 7z ditto A spring wood, as above, but 
1 | the oaks not 80 thriving. 
Moscarr Rough Wood g ditto A spring wood, much the 
zame as last. | 


KinkTon, in this County : 


Norton Wood 8 Aen. A spring wood, with fine 
| | growing oaks, underwood 

as hop poles, &c. 
Thorney Wood 8 ditto A spring and timber wood, 
1 8 | with very fine growing oaks, 
&c. What I mean by tim- 

ber, some part of this wood 
is rather strong growing 


oaks, and thick upon the 


ground. 
WILLOwWBV, near Kirton, in this county : 
High Spring 4 ACRES. A spring wood, with fine 
| growing. oaks, underwood, 
&c. | 


Yesterday I delivered your inclosed letter at Mr. RoBIN- 
SON's house myself, but he was not home. If, Sir, you 


want any further account or explanation, I shall be glad 
to render you every service in my power. And 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


SAMUEL JACKSON. 
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T Sir R. SUTTON, Bart. 


Marco, Feb. 15, 1194. 


AGREEABLE to your request, the following i is the 
statement of the soil in the my woods: 


Collyer Spring Half sand, the other half logmy. | 
Lord's Stubbing Woodland clay soil, OY upon 

7 Itmestone. | 
Coppice, Ditto 
Parson's Spring, Half liwertane, the other light cy. 
Rough Wood,  Limestone, 
Moscarr Rough Wood, Woodland clay. 


Norton Wood, 
Thorney Wood, 3 good clay soil 


High * 


Lord Bathurst's wood, half wind; a fourth e the 
other fourth a loamy soil. 


8. JACKSON. . 


» 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Wastes. 


LITTLE waste land is now left in this county, much the 
greater part of the forest being inclosed. What remains is 


_ chiefly in the line between Rufford and Mansfield, and 
between Blidworth and Newsted, and is mostly poor bar- 
ren land. A. good deal of it is in rabbit warren; and it is 
to be doubted whether it would answer so well in any other 


shape. Some part has formerly been taken into cultivation, 


and thrown up again. Planting might — be found to 
N 


— 


In the tongue of land east of Trent are some low flat 
commons, very much drowned in winter, and not easily im- 
improvable without good drainage, and whether the outfall 


is sufficient seems questionable. 


The ancient royal forest of Sherwood is in extent, from 


Nottingham to near Worksop, about twenty-five miles; 


and in breadth, seven, eight, or nine miles, more or less in 
different places. Several tracts of land, particularly in the 


north part as far as Rossington bridge, lying in the same 
waste state, have been usually called forest; but from the 
survey of 1609, appear not to have belonged to the forest, 
or to have been disafforested before that time. In it are 


comprehended several parks taken in at different times, as 


Welbeck, Clumber, Thoresby, Beskwood, Newsted, Clip- 
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ston, and several villages or lands belonging to them.“ The 
whole soil of the forest! is understood to have been granted 
off from the Crown to different lords of manors, reserving 
only, in forest language, the vert and venison, or trees and 


deer. 
The latter were formerly very numerous n all of the red 


kind. Within the memory of persons living, herds of 
one hundred or more might be seen together; but as cul- 
tivation increased, they diminished gradually, and are now 
entirely extirpated. The vert and venison are under te 
care of four verdurers, chosen by the freeholders of che 
county. 


or NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: | 


* Vide Villages i in che forext and extent and office of the forest, 1 
dx, No. VIII. PS, on CET av 


* 
* 
3 
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- CHAPTER XII. 
Improvements. 


SECTION I. 
DRAINING. 


Drainage —THE necessiry of draining wet lands, has of 

late years been much better understood and attended to, than 
formerly, and the rot amongst sheep of 1792 has alarmed, 

and almost every where brought forth exertion in this 

In the new inclosure bills, drains are ordered by the 
commissioners, and provision made for their being properly 
kept up, which is more effeCtual than the old laws of 
sewers, of the neglect in the execution of which there is 
great complaint here, as well as in other counties. 

The drainage has been facilitated in several places by 
cutting the course of rivers and brooks straiter, particu- 
larly on the Smite, in the Vale of Belvoir. 


Reiford, Dec. 22, 1794. 
SIR, 


IT may be right to add to the drainage paragraph above, ; 
* The old drain was formed into land by sloping down the 
banks thereof, and throwing therein the earth that came, 
out of the new drain.” 

The following remarks respecting the general drainage 
of this county, I leave you to dispose of in such manner 
as you think most proper. The drainage of every country 
greatly depends upon the state of the streams and rivers flow- 
ing through the same. There are many rivers flowing 

through this county, from west to east. Their average fall 
is from twenty inches to a foot in a mile, from their source 


* the tide s way. The rivers and main drains in the north 


7 
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part of the county are inspected by a jury, called a water- 
jury, twenty-four in number, being freeholders of the county, 
possessing ten pounds per year of landed property, who 
make a survey of the rivers, &c. four times in a year. 
They make their report to a court called a court of sewers, 
which is holden at certain times of the year. I have fre- 
quently conversed with several of these jurymen respecting 
the business of their surveys; ; who say, they go upon that 
business because they are obliged so to do; that they do 
not understand the nature of rivers, and the beet method: of 
improving them—that they seldom see the rivers a mile to- 
gether ; they order a few sand - beds to be removed, especially 
at the tails of mills; and as they are appointed only. for 
one year, they slip over it as easy as they can. The effec 
produced ja the last twenty years makes good this assertion. 
In other parts of the county the rivers are committed to 
che inspection of one person, which I have known some 
years ago to have been very. little attended to, being per- 
sons not conversant in that business. Was the improvement 
of the rivers of this county to be committed to the direction 
of professional men, there might be more improvement made 
in a very few years to drainage of lands, and facilitating 
disch arge of the floed-waters, than will be effected by the 
water- juries and inspectors, as before mentioned, in a cen- 
tury. Men of experience might be, employed in improving 
and repairing riyers and drains in a country, as advan- 
tageously as suryeyors of high-roads, -- | 
If any part of the above comes within the agricultural 
plan, they are much at your service, to dispose of as you 
think proper, deni g you will excuse the rude state you re- 
ceive them in. 
1 am, Sir, | | 
your mast obedient n 


15 Doe  RIOHARD DIXON. 
To John H. "ir Bog Neger. 


H 2 
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Covered Drains have been made in various places in 

different manners. 
At Halloughton near Southwell, Mr. Pogson, tenant to 

Sir Richard Sutton, has done upwards of two hundred acres, 


and pasture land, went two spade grafts, or two feet deep; 
then with another instrument of four inches wide, took out 
the soil of the drain made by the spade, twelve inches deeper; 
covered it with the sods first dug out, if the ground was 
found strong enough to admit of it, otherwise put in some 
black thorns sufficient to bear the sods; afterwards filled 
up the whole of the drain to the surface, with the soil taken 
out. This method has been pursued for several years past, 
and has perfectly answered. Expence per acre, including 
e for ale, &c. two shillings and sixpence. 


At Norwood Park, Sir Richard Sutton did some several 
years ago, with the difference of using, instead of black 
thorn, ling or heath, which may perhaps be preferable ; as 
it is known to be incorruptible for ages in water, and the 
sharp hard ends of black thorn may sometimes gall the 
earth, and make It moulder into the drain, which the other 
will not. 

At Gonalston, in Thurgarton hundred, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark has done a good deal, in the following masterly man- 
ner: where there are boggv springy lands, at the foot of 
rising grounds, taking the lowest level, he pushes on a drain 
strait up to the hill, keeping it to the same level; so that 
it is deeper and deeper from the surface as he advances; 


then cuts a cross- drain at top, at the same depth, to inter- 
cept the springs. He then bores with an auger in both 


drains, but particularly in the cross one, at about every five 
yards distance ; sometimes as deep as twenty-two feet from 


the surface of the ground. The springs boil up very 


strong to the bottom of the level, and run off. He then 
makes a wall of stones, set an edge on both sides, nine 


_ twenty-eight yards to the acre, as follows: — In meadow- 


Wa 
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to twelve inches hi gh, covering with flat stones; then aye 
broken stones and rushes to ets the mould rr 
and fills in with earth. 

Since the first publication of this report, the deut of 
covered-draining has been much extended. Mr. Richard 
Milward, of Lower Hexgrave, near Southwell, has done 
1379 yards in a very masterly manner with stone; the 
drains three feet wide at top, one and a half at bottom; 
depth, according to the springs, from four feet to nine; 
waterway in the drains when laid, six inches by ten. By 
this draining, twelve acres of wet spungy ground, not worth 
more than five shillings an — _ been made worth at 
least fifteen shillings. 

Mr. Breedon, of Ruddington, hs drained much | in the 
same manner as Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cook, of Red Hill, in draining, has _ up sods in 
the drain, and covered with others; which he reckons bet- 
ter than to leave a shoulder, which is apt to moulder in. 

In the coal land a good deal of covered draining is done, 


two and a half or three feet deep; i. e. two or three spits 


deep with a broad spade, then the bottom taken out with; a 
narrow one, filling generally with small broken stones. 
Mr. Chambers, on similar land in Derbyshire, close adjoin- 
ing, walls most of his drains, using no bottom spade. He 

makes the bottom two feet wide, then walls upon it, leav- 
ing six inches in width, and twelve in depth, for the water; 
and puts on a stone for a coverer, which he thinks a prefer- 


ible method, 


SECT. [.—WATERING: 


"THERE i is certainly in this county a great opportunity 
of improvement by watering, as may be judged by the ac- 
count of the running streams, inserted under the head of 


Waters. 
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One hundred acres of water meadow have been made at 
Clumber Park, in a masterly stile, by Mr. Marson, the 
able manager of the Duke of Newcaxtle's improvements, 
according to che written and personal instructions of Mr. 
Bos well, of Piddletown, Dorsetshire, 

On Whitmoor farm, near Thoresby, twelve acres can be 

watered with good effect, which were began by Mr. Samuel 

| Sherring, agent to the late Duke of Kingston, at his OWN 
expence, (being tenant) except materials for the wears, &c 
finished by Mr. Pickin, agent to Loxd Newark, (being the 
present tenant). also at his own cost. Mr. Pickm appre- 
hends that Lord Newark has twenty acres more of boggy 
ground, capable of that improvement. 

: | Robert Ramsden, Esq. of Carlton, near Workapp, em- 
ployed a man from Gloucestershire to lay out a meadow for 
watering. It is well executed, and the whole of it might 
have answered as well as a small strip of it has done, every 
year since it was made, and upon which there was, last 

ear, so much grass chat two great crops of hay might have 
een cut from it. The part that was not flooded, for want of 
the command of water fk another brook, was very infe- 
rior, both in quantity of hay and after-grass ; also the bit 
that was watered is free from 1 moss, rushes and other weeds, | 
which impede the growth of the grass on the part not 
flooded. There are many other low grounds that would be 
greatly improved by properly watering them; 

Mr. Brettell, tenant to Sir R. Sutton, at Thurgarton, 
has made a considerable number of acres of water-meadow, 
which ssem to answer very well. Mr. Flinders, of Cathorp 
Mill, has also done several Acres. 

In the Coal District, intelligent persons doubt whether 
watering, might not be prejudicial to the land, from the per- 
nicious quality of the coal and iron with which the waters 
are impregnated ; but a trial of this might be desirable on 2 
small scale. An impediment often arises to this improve- 
ment, from an intermixture of property, from which it may 
be impossible to bring the water on, or ny it off again, 
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without cutting through, or injuring the land of 5 
bour. But it is to be hoped that mutual benefit, hen un- 
derstood, will induce contiguous proprietors to Join. in the 
work, and regulate their- respective interests, as is geen in 
Wiltshire and Berkshire; where, through the whole curse 
of a river, for many miles together, there is a continuation 
of these watered meadows, each person being served with. 

water in turns. Another impediment arises from water 
courses not being sufficiently scoured out to make an out- 
fall, which may be remedied RP: a due exertion of the . 
— / 


SECT. III. —MANURING, PARING AND BURNING, 


26 


MANURES. 


Farm yard dung is, as in other paves, andvercatlp used 
in preferenee to other manures, where : a zuflicient . 
of it can be procured. : on 

In the . orest Distria—The bert is MORE by Mr. 1 
Bower to be made by beasts fed with oil cakes. 

Robert Ramsden, Esq. of Carlton, observes that it has 
been long a practice with r soils, to plough in ma- 
nure in the winter; but very few people have followed 
that method upon hot sandy soils: it however ans wers very 
well even upon such lands after a wheat crop, which is 
intended for a summer fallow with turnips, and which 
land is afterwards worked very much in the hottest wea- 
ther to get out the twitch grass. This has been fully proved 
in a farm near Carlton, for several years past and par- 
ticularly che last year, by part of à field which was so 
managed, upon which there 'was a much” finer crop of 
turnips than upon the other part, which was managed in 
the general way, viz. by ploughing it in winter, without 
any manure, my a clean fallow-in the hot weather in- 
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summer, and 3 in the manure immediately befors 
—_ the turnips. | | 

In tlie Clay Dictrie—Farm yard dung i is gonerally laid 
on the fallows, but good farmers wish to oy" it for their 
grass grounds. — ; 

In the Vale of Belvoir—Farm yard dung 1s the lege 
manure; dunghills are made but not so carefully as might 
be. Mr. Pocklington has dressed with dung immediately 
after harvest: he must have a year's s dung before hand for 
this. 


In the Lime and Coal Diztrii—Farm yard dung twelve | 


loads to the acre, is laid on the fallow. 


'LIME. 


"Is the Forest Dinri8- Lime is alan universally used 
on the fallow for turnips, the quantity from one to two 
chalders, of thirty two strikes. Mr. Bower limes for the 
sake of his seeds, with one chalder of lime an acre in 
spring, besides farm yard manures, following it some- 
times with fresh manure; he considers lime as hurtful 
without farm yard manure. 

In the Trent Bank Diztrie—The lime used 1s chiefly : 
from Newark, which is of a stronger nature than Kirkby 


or Mansfield Woodhouse lime; from having, as Mr. Sikes 
5 observes, more animal matter in it, the other more siliceous 


earth: from two to two chaldrons and a half per acre on 
the fallow for turnips. Mr. Sikes, who joins a knowledge 
of chymistry to that of agriculture, has made various ex- 
periments on manures as follows: — He thinks the good 
effects of lime much increased by mixing coal ashes with 
it immediately when drawn from the kiln, setting it on 
fire and letting it burn as long as it will; as by this process 
he concludes, the mixture approaches to the properties of 


the caustick alkali: : the vegetable matter of the coal when, 
| calcined, producing a fixed alkaline salt which, when mixed 


with. lime, forms a species of caustick alkali, analogous 
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to soap boilers ashes, which have been eo to fer- 
tilize in a considerable degree. - 

Mr. Sikes expects lime stone powder to do as welt on 
grass land in a strong clay as lime, but has not tried it 


et. | 
5 N. B. The gypeum used in Germany, f is found to an- 


swer better raw than calcined. For 1 land he would 
always mix lime with earth. 
In the Clay Distri Lime has been nelly intro- 


duced for some years back, its effects being mych disputed, 


and appearing indeed to be different i in different places; 
owing perhaps to almost imperceptible differences of soil, 
or to the prior state of culture of the lands; the common 
proportion is twelve quarters per acre. 


As to the effects of Lime on the * Soil, 1 kive 5 re- 
ceived the following information: | 

Mr. 'Calvert, 6f Darlton, on a ooh ahiy . bas ; 
laid from one to as far as twenty chaldrons of lime an acre, 
and found no benefit whatsoever. He used the Knottingly 
soapy lime from Yorkshire, which is much esteemed. 
He tried it for several years, having had two or three sloop 
loads. As he informed me, Mr. Cartwright of Marnham, | 
by persisting in it, spoiled a close entirely. 

Mr. Musgrave, of Kirklington, one year, on purpose 
for a trial, limed in Kirklington for his mistress, and in 
Halam for himself, two chaldrons, . or sixty-four strikes 
an acre, some of Newark and some of forest lime; and in 
another part no lime, on a summer fallow red clayey 
loam. He dressed all with dung at the same time, He 
Saw no difference in the Crop: but where he laid the. heaps- 
of lime, nothing has grown since. His own land has. 
never come about since that time. He apprehends many 
are drawn into lime by example only. If of any service, 
it is to lighten; but good fresh soil laid on is much better. 

Mr. Brocksop, of Kirklington, manures his fallows 


with ten loads of dung, and six quarters of lime, with 


good success. On his first coming, he limed a piece of 
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land with eight quarters of lime an acre without dung 
(laying only a very little on the worst parts), and sowed 


part wheat, part barley . and clover, The barley was 
much better than on two lands which were left unlimed, 


The next year the beans, which followed the wheat, were 
2 foot longer than where unlimed, and the clover re- 


markably good, 


Lime is likewise used with good effect in Halloughtnn, 


Hockerton, and many other places; but from the above 


instances, the benefit of it does not seem to be fully esta+ 
blished in clays. Vid, Mr, Green 5 Observations, Appen- 


dix, No. X. 


About Midsummer Mr. Cooke, of Faathorpe, in the 
arch of Southwell, .puts ten quarters of hme upon an 
acre; he is sute it answers, by keeping the strong clay 
light, and can work: it almost any time after the first 
ploughing. He hath tried jt upon hazel land, but thinks 
it of most use upon clay, An experiment was made in a 
elay close, part without any manure at all, the rest limed; 
the lime brought much the hest crop, He is of opinion. 
that the lime js of full as much use the second year after it 
is laid on, as the first, and of service even the third, In 


| Morton Field, it is customary either to lime the land and 
fold the sheep upon it, or use manure, Mr. Cooke saith 
there are much the best crops where liming and folding are 


practised. He can distinguish the difference a great way 
off. The Newark lime much the strongest, He han weed 


Mr. Cooke comes . Long Eaton, in Deibyihing 
where they lime both sand and 71 and he a i 
answers vom equally. 15 


| " the Vale of Belvoir. Lime is used in a small quan- 
tity, viz. frre quarters an acre; by many not at all. 

Mr. Pockhngton uses ten quarters. Great expectations are 
entertained of improvement from the Derbyshire Crich 


ume, being brought by the Cromford and Grantham canals 
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(the latter of which runs through the whole of the vale,} 7 
when the navigation is complete. Mr. Pocklington and 
others have thoughts of bringing the raw lime stone and 
burning it; but as the carriage is paid by — * 
whether this will answer, 

In the Lime and Coal District On aer land, FR 
is laid sometimes ten quarters on fallow for whans * 
August; for turnips the earlier the better. 

The Rev. Dr. Coke, of Brookhill, near Mandfield, 
ales the following ee on the  Derbycuire Crick 
lime. 

« There has long been nan in the hnsbandry 12 
this country a species of manure which would answer as 
a top dressing, as well as when intermixed with the sil. 
This seems now to be acquired by the introduction of the 
Derbyshire lime. It is well known that in the common 


course of husbandry, our farms can only produce a certain 


proportion of manure; but by having recourse to this lime, 


the herbage is improved, and the vegetative quality of the 


soil is promoted. The stone from which this lime is pro- | 
duced is of a bluish colour and a hard nature. Afﬀeer it is 
deprived of its fixed air by calcination, it assumes the 


-whiteness of chalk, which is a sure test of its being free 


from any mineral particles, and of its purity as a calcareous 
earth. There are immense rocks of this stone about 
Cromford and C rich, in Derbyskire, which may be easil 

transported by means of the. Cromford Canal, to che prin- 
cipal parts of the county of Nottingham. The effect of 
this lime, when used, is so striking, that it may be seen 
to a small compass where it has been spread, and where- 
ever a heap of it has been laid down, the grass is in greater 
abundance than in any other part ef the field. It destroys 
the moss, and corrects that sourness so much complained 
of by the farmer in his grass hund. The best method o 


using it ĩs to set it in small beaps; water and epread it white 
it is quick. This is best done in the latter end of April er 


beginning of May. In consequence of this treatment, eur 
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pastures acquire a sweet herbage, abounding with white 
clover,” and the best natural grasses. In a country where 
marl is not to be had, this proves a most valuable acqui- 
sition to its agriculture. It deserves likewise the same 
attention from the farmer in all his fallows, as it insures 
to him excellent crops of corn in consequence of its ap- 
plication. | | SET. 

In laying as lime it will I believe be found more advan- 
tageous to lay it altogether in a heap in the field, and 
water it as you throw it up, and cover it well with earth, 
you will find it go much further when you spread it on the 
land, and have a better effect on manure, _ 

N. B. It is the Deyonshire practice to mix the lime 
intimately with earth some months before it is spread, by 
ploughing the headland (there called the forehead) very 
deep all round the field, chopping it fine with mattocks, 
covering the-lime with it, which is laid in a small ridge, 
quite round, and mixing the whole well together, as soon 
as it will slake with the weather, 
On coal land lime as above, sometimes the Crich lime 
from Derbyshire is used, which is reckoned the best, some- 
times the hungry lime of this country.“ | 


DOVE MANURE 


Is not much used in the Forest District on the d Rey 
Mr. Birket, of Clumber, used it abaut four quarters an 
acre on turnips. | 

In the Trent Bank ee hour or five quarters an 
acre are laid on grass. Mr. Sikes lays it in a _ in a 
barn, and turns it till it falls. | 

In the Clay Distrift—Dove manure is produced in great 
quantities, more pigeons being kept than are probably in 
any part of England. It is used as a top-dressing for 
wheat, at about three quarters per acre; but the greatest 
part of it is bought up at one shilling to fourteen-pence a 
strike, and carried up to the limestone part of the county, 
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or into Derbyshire, where it is . to do more 
service. | 

It has been said, as an ek for the un in this | 
district, suffering their dove manure to be carried away 
from them; that the money might be laid out in other sorts 
of manure, to more advantage for their lanlct. 

In the Vale of Belvoir Dove manure is used by Mr. 
Pocklington, and some others, as a top dressing on barley, 
about ten strikes an acre, at one chilling. | . 

In the Lime and Coal Districi-—it is sometimes used on 
limestone land, as a top dressing on seeds, sometimes 
ploughed in very thin, about two quarters an acre. Mr. 
Chambers (more particularly mentioned under the head of 
Cultivation) thinks the latter the best. 

It is little used on the Coal Land—being hard to be got, 


but Mr. Chambers supposes it the best manure of all if it 
could be — TOTES | 5 


BONE DUST. 


In the Forest Distrifi—Bone dust ground by mile on n pur- | 
pose, has been used by Mr. Birket, of Clumber, and Mr. 
Bower, of Drayton, to great advantage, as a top dressing 
for turnips; one chalder an acre, at one "_ and six- 
pence a strike besides carriage. | 

Mr. Wright, of Ranby, laid on for turnips, rity bushets 
of bone dust an acre: the crop was very good; the seeds 
made no appearance the first year, owing perhaps to a 
dry summer; but the second, and every year at were: 
equal to where they were dunged. 

In the Trent Bank District it has been laid « on ee 
twenty strikes to an acre with grove: effect; the Kerber, 1. 
is the better. e In wg ian oy a 


„ MADE pr. 00 

In the Forest District Rape dust. or oil cakb front rape,! | 
has been tried by Mr. Flower, of - Ollerton, on turnips; 
ten hundred weight an acre, at four pounds a ton. The 
pI turnips went off on the first sowing, but at the second, 
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succeeded very well. Mr. Flower tried the following ex· 
periment: 1. Malt combs; 2. Ground bones; 3. Horn 
shavings; 4. Stable dung; 5. Salt; 6. Baron Van Haake's 
Powder, on strips of low grass land coming to a point. 
He found them succeed in this order: 1. Malt combs; 2. 
Stable dung; 3. and 4. Horn shavings and ground bones, 
equal 5. and 6. Salt and Van Haake, good for nothing. 


GREEN MANURES. 


In the Forest Distrift-—Mr. Wright has A in clover 
with success, as a layer for wheat: has tried buckwheat, 
rolling it down when in flower and ploughing it in, but 
found no benefit from 1. 

| MALT: COMBS | 

Are used in the Forest District for seeds and tillage, $ix 

quarters. an acre for turnips, at five ma. 2 quarter. | 


SCRAPINGS OF OILED LEATHER 


Are used in the Forest Dist/ ict for hops at sixpence A 
TUES. | 
BOG EART H. ; 
Mr. Birket, of Clumber Park, has used sixty {lead of 
black bog earth an acre, on seeds with good success. Had 
not the same on turnips. 


GYPSUM OR PLAI ST ER. 


In the Trent Bank District Gypsum or plaister, che best 
of which is produced at Beacon-Hill, near Newark, has 
been tried by Mr. Sikes three years together, in the same 
manner and with the same bad success, as Sir Richard 
Sutton and Mr. Calvert had, as mentioned hereafter.* | 
In the Clay Distrif—it was tried by Sir Richard Sutton 
for three years running, without success; but in case other 
persons should be inclined to make the experiment, it may 
be proper to mention that the quantity recommended by 


* Vide Young's Annals of Agriculture, and vide Quay Ninri®, we No. VI. 
Appendix. * | 
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German writers, who speak highly of its effect, is abbut six 
strikes, ground fine, per acre, as 4 top dressing for any kind 
of corn; but ONS: TIE for natural or arti- 
ficjal grasses. 
Sir Richard Sutton ar found great benefit to grass 
ground from skerry stone, found under the red loam, 
broken small, and laid on at the rate of five tons an acre. 


| WHALE BLUBBER. 


IWhale Nlubber mixed with soil from privies, has been 
used by Mr. Sikes, which had been previously mixed with 
lime. A hogshead of whale blubber, of sixteen hundred 
weight, to ten cart loads of soil, laid together for six months, 
and turned twice, laid on grass land where the grass was 
growing quick, three or four acres at a time; Mr. Sikes 
brought his _ in again in a week. 


SOGT, 


About four quarters an acre are laid on wheat, which 
on cold land is sure to sueced. 


— 


COMPOST DUNGHILL. 


L "Mix: 0 one hundred loads of earth TY ten chaldrons 
of lime, about May; let them lie together till che lime is 
fallen, but not run to mortar; then turn it over: lay se- 
venty loads of stable dung in a heap close to it. When in 
high putrid heat, which will be perhaps in four months, | 
lay a layer of this and a layer of earth, two thirds: of 
manure to one of earth, and so go through the hill; turn 
it over in the spring, and lay it on in March or 2 5 
eight loads an acre on grass. 


2. Mix lime and carth as before, and turn it; FOR cover 


it with soil from privies, and coal ashes, about one third in : 
quantity; lay it at top for some months in an oblong heap, - 


then turn and mix all together, letting it lie some months 
longer, and lay about eight loads an acre on grass; these 


two receipts are from Mr. Sikes, Who adds that he finds 
road drift good upon clay land, 
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PARING AND BURNING. 


In the Clay Dicri—is sometimes ey but in the opi- 
nion of intelligent persons appears to be a dangerous prac- 


tice, unless done very judiciously, and the land well sup- 


ported with manure afterwards. Lands in Norwell lord- 


ship have been entirely spoiled by it. 


In the Vale of Belvair—Paring and burning is used 


sometimes in breaking up old turf on inferior land, for 1. 
turnips; 2. wheat or oats; 3. fallow. Mr. Pocklington 


observes, that land which eats bar e, should never be burnt; | 


only where it is rough. 


In the Lime and Coal Distri—Paring and hands: is 


used pretty much on limestone and coal land, where the land 


has lain long, and the sward gets very tough ; though not 


so much on coal as limestone. 
A tenant of the Duke of Portland's, at Bulwell Wood, 
is said to have ruined his natural grass by burning. 


Mr. Green of Bankwood Farm, at Thurgarton, gives, 


the following account of the effects of paring and 
burning : 


„ My manner of cultivating my. land a Thurgarton, 


when I entered upon it in 1785, and for two or three years 


after, was different from that in which it had been treated 4 
before. Paring and burning had been the usual beginning, 
then two crops of barley, &c. which I had reason to think 
injured the land much. I began upon breaking up grass 


land to sow beans and pease, then wheat, but not finding 


the wheat crop answer, was obliged to try some other me- 


thod. I was not willing to submit to the mode of paring, 


as, it being woodland cold land, it is in my opinion burning . 


the best part of the land; which is as far as the grass roots 


go, and reducing the quantity of the soil: and after the two 


first years, I believe the quality. But being desirous to try 
some experiment first, I pared a small piece of land in a 
field, and adjoining to it ploughed up a small piece of grass 
land, and sowed both with turnips; but as the burnt dust 


— 
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was manure for the present crop, I thought in fairness the 


grass ploughed ought to have some, and laid on a smaller 
quantity, as about eight common cart loads an acre; but 


the grass land was ploughed only once before 80wing 


(which I found to be an error in me.) The turnip crop 
was not so good as upon. the pared land; but having the 


spring following sowed both parts with barley, the grass 
land. ploughed brought the best crop, and so were the fol- 


| lowing crops till laid down with seeds. In the seed pasture 


I saw no difference. Secondly, in another field I ploughed 
a piece of land at the beginning of winter, by way of win 
ter fallowing; and in the spring broke it to pieces in the 
best manner I could, laying about the same quantity of 


dung as abovementioned. Though in this method I found 


the land full of turf sods, I did not think or find it the 


worse for it. In the centre of the land was a part of it, 


with much stronger and rougher grass upon it. I pared 
that part and burned it, and sowed all the plot of land with 
rape seed for fattening sheep; but upon the winter fallowed 
I had much the best crop of rape, and it had like wise the 
best crop of grain afterwards, which convinces me that it 
is better not to burn the sod upon such sort of land. By 
ploughing it as beforementioned, I find the sod or turf 
manure for that land. The expence of paring and burning 


at a low price would be fifteen shillings per acre; and if 1 


had not 'dung from my farm yard, without injuring or 
robbing other parts of my agriculture, /me will do, which 
[ have tried and found to answer, laying so small a quan- 
tity as forty-ei ght strikes an acre, instead of the dung be- 
forementioned, and treating the land in the same manner; 
and after the rape taking a barley crop, then an oat crop, 
afterwards a fallow, with rape or turnips; then sowing 
barley with seeds in this proportion, red clover; 81b. white, 
ditto ; one bushel and a half of hay-seeds, with a little rye- 

grass, This produces a pasture much to my satisfaCtion ; 
and by pasturing the said land for three years, I find it in 
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ban keep more in number, make them fatter, and rise to 
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A much improved state. Instead of fallowing when broke 
up again, I am quite satisfied it will answer for wheat to 


abe sowred on the seed ground after lying the three. years. 


J have made the trial and found it to answer. Aſter the 
(wheat I would: sow oats, then fallow for rape as usual. 
and seed down as before: by this mode of management 1 
find the land I occupy, which is woodland land, and nine 


Fears ago in a reduced state, to be much improved. . By 


che use of seeds I Keep considerably more stock, and by the 
improvement in my breed by the new Leicestershire sort, 


greater weight i in che same time than I could nine N 
3 
* E. Coke, of Brookbill, in hg Li and Coal District, 
says, If land has lain any considerable time, and is full of 
bushes, we pare and burn it; if it has lain only a few years, 
we plough up the leys early in the spring, on which we 
soẽ oats. After the oats are carried off, we spread a quan- 
tity of lime on the stubble, and turn it down; in which 
state it lies till spring, when it is prepared by several plough- 
ings for barley ; ; along with which the red clover is sown: 
this is mown the year after, and wheat sown upon the 
clover leys; this practice is only used upon those loams that 
are dry, and upon a stoney Dome. Aster the Wheat we 
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gabbage ; ; 5 barley, clover, and wheat, and so to a fallen 
again. Some farmers throw in a crop of oats after the 
Wheat, but chis is wretched husbandry. On those loams 
that are moist, and have a clayey bottom, it is the constant 
practice to give them a complete summer fallow, during 
which time they are well limed, and then sown with wheat 
at Michaelmas. At the spring red clover is s0wn upon the 


| wheat about May, and harrowed i in with a bush harromw; 
this is mown the year after, and on the leys of it we so w 


wheat, or oats, the spring following. In some of our. stiffer 


soils, during the fallow year, after manuring and lüning, 


— 
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we plant cabdages on four feet ridges, which are succeeded 
by early oats; clover, and heat. We keep ploughing be- 
tween the ridges during the zummer, which promotes the 
pulverit ation, and destroys the weeds. When we with to 
lay our lard down, we find no method more advantageobs 
than after 4 summer fallow to so Wheat, and che seeds in 


metliod better than any Ger. They should be harrowed 
in with a harrow drawn Wich thorns; to prevent them being 
let in tod deep: 

In regard to paring and burning; it is frequently praQtised 
by chese farmers, but is always a symptom of bad husbandry; 
because a- good farmer will never permit his land to lie in 
that neglected state, uitil it wants paring and burning. The 
general mode, after paring and burning the turf, is to Spread 
the ashes, and along With them a quantity of Iiie. These 


moist. I have found by an experiment which Thave tate 
upon stiff land, that it is better after the lime and ashes are 
turned down, not to so upon ohe. plouging, but to cross- 
cut and plough several times, during the summer; by that 
means pulyerizing the soil, and mixing the ashes anf lime 


Michaelmas. 


their effects continue; but though 1 preserve whint I can of 
that article, and approve the use, I must confess inybeꝶf an 
enemy to burning swarth, (what has been to much the 


markably. thick indeed. The ashes remaming, after tlie 

nichest part of the sod (were it reduced to manure by putre- 

faction) has escaped in smoke, contain à much less bulk 

than the söil itself, and though productive ef ne 260d 

crop, and perhaps more, the effects soon disappear; and 

in many instances I The known a barrennéss ensue, which 
| 12 
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"the spring fallo wing, as they are found to answer after this 


intimately with it, and . yon it for wheat _ 


Mr. Calvert, in a * to S R: 3 145, 60 Kates 
may be a. good management as far as they go, and While 


practice in this and other counties) unless the 3011 be re- | 


b 


are turned down with one ploughing, upon which thtnips - 
are sohn, on the dry land, and wheat upon that which is 
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a long series of years has not been sufficient to remedy, 
though much expence and pains have been bestowed 
- thereon. I believe the damage is often encreased by the 
neglect of persons who burn the sods, in letting the fires 
rise to such a height that the earth contained in the swarth 
is burnt to the nature of a brick, and when that is the case 
I suppose that neither time nor art will ever bring it back to 
earth again; for I have observed fields ploughed up, in 
vhich the burnt earth is as discoverable as if fresh done, 
though the land has not been burnt in the memory of man. 
This kind of doctrine will not be relished by the favourers 
of paring and burning, as they are well aware it is the surest 
method to obtain an excellent crop; and I must confess I 
do not recolle& I ever knew an instance wherein it has 
failed. But notwithstanding the farmer may advance many 
arguments to prove its utility in production of crops, yet if 
the landholder must abate as much in the real value of his 
estate, it must tend at last to a degeneration of the land 30 
abused; and, consequently, a bane to future occupation. 


SECT. IV.—WwEEDING. 


Weeding is practised in this county in the usual way 
_ by the hand hoe or weeding hook, but is in general not 
sufficiently attended to; particularly in the clays, where 
very foul crops may generally be seen. There seems to be 
no idea of weeding beans by Sheeping, i. e. turning sheep 
into them as practised in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and 
other parts. It is indeed very much the practice here to 
sow pease with the beahs, which would preclude this way 
of weeding, as the sheep would eat the pease though not 
the beans. It is pretended there is an advantage in Sawing 
them mixed, viz. the smothering the weeds, but I have 
observed these crops to be generally very full of weeds. 
Some persons use the cultivator, described by Mr. Bower. 
or some very similar to it, to get out the twitch ' brass, or 
Couch, as called in some parts of England. 
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Mr. Wright, of Ranhy, in the Forest District, to de- 
stroy Packen or fern, a very troublesome weed there, 
ues the following method: He has at the end of a stick, . 
a blade with dull edges; ;, 4 woman uses this to strike the 
stems and bruise chem, and will do several acres in a day: 

this is repeated two or three times in a summer; the next 


morning a gummy consistence is found to exsude, and the 
bracken gradually disappears. 


* 


Bran of a Lau from Mr. CALVERT 10 Sir R. SUTTON. 


h 10 1 think I have. before hinted to you us. great 
advantage I once acquired, (about three or four years ago) 4 
by hand-weeding a crop of wheat in the month of April. 
It was perfectly to appearance smothered by weeds, par- 4 
ticularly what we call hariff, or herrif, so as that very little 
wheat was to be seen. I ordered my man to harrow it, which 

| he did, til I perceived the harrows drew up more corn 
than I wished, and left very much weeds; the soil was a 
light silted land. He then desisted, and I employed a 
number of women to creep over it, with directions to 
pluck up every weed, if possible, however small; they 
obeyed my directions pretty well, which cost me five shil- 
lings per acre; and notwithstanding there scarcely ap- 
peared any wheat left after the operation, in about three 
weeks the crop looked well, and became sufficiently pro- 
ductive, yielding nearly four quarters per acre, and the 
wheat N Pounds per Winchoner budhel. * 
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- SECT; V.—PLANTING. 15 

There: are 9 tracts of forest land i in rabbit v warrens, 
or sheep walks, which are of so poor a nature, that it is 
doubtful how they would answer to be taken in for hus- 
bandry; but there is little doubt that they would be of 
more value if planted than in their present state. For r 


- 


like hop lands, viz, from three to four yards wide, with. a. 
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high ground, I should advise plantations of fir, oak, 
Spanish chesnut, larch, beech, and bireh, takin out the 
"4 beech, and. birch, where, they have nursed up . 
oſhers. Ash do not do well on the- sand of the forest. 8 
For low bottoms (i if not too wet) I should from my own 
experience, rec dommend the r ed Juntin Sion shire willow. | 


3 
F 


on THE eee WILLOWS, 


The following observations fel ative to che method F 
make use of, in cultivating willows on waste moist hands.” 
I flatter myself will not prove unacceptable to the Board 
of Agriculture. I have found, from experience, the ad- 
vantage of it, and am convinced my: country. will. be 
benefited, should. it be generally adopted. e 

FE would first advise the Iaying out the ground; i into lande. 


ditch on each side; three feet, wide at the tap; qne foot at 
the bottom, and two and a half. deep. The earth, that 
comes out of the ditch; should be thrown on the , land. 
But if there is not fulli sufficient fall, for the water to get 
off, the ditch should be deeper and wider, till yon hay, 
near a yard of earth above the level, of the water, 

As soon as this is done, the.grayndjmust.be double Jugs, 
V2. trenched two spades depth, except your ground be very, 
boggy, which will afford room for the plants to, shoot, 
and will save the expence of weeding, which otherwisg 
must he incurred in, the first qummer after the plants are 
set; for if they are not kept clear of weeds the first year, 
the hopes of the plamer will certainly be destroyed. 


The willow I recommend as most advantageous on 
every account is the broad-jeaved red hearted Hunting - 
donshire willow ; every other speties I have tried. ind 
find reason to give a decided preference to this. . 

The sets, 'or truncheons, may be cut from twenty 


ares to two feet Jong particular care +hould „be taken in 
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the eutting, that the bark should not be fridged or bruised, 
or in any other respect injured; for in that case the plant 
will be weak and puny. They: Should be cut not on a 
block, but: in the hand; obliquely. and with a very sharp 
bill, or instrament, They must be dibbled i into the earth. 
by an iron crow, to the, depth of fourteen or twenty, inches, 
so that not more than six, or less than four appear aboye. 
If the truncheon should not fill the hole, the earth Musk, 
be trampled close round it, in order that the air. may be 
excluded. Care must be taken that the plant be set as, 
the pole grows. The cuttings should be from poles of. 
about three years growth. Maiden poles are the best; 
they should be get three foot asunder i in the CS . 
as thus: 


8 W * „ 
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Those truncheons will shoot out many branches, two « or 
three of which will grow to poles if che land is good; if 
not, only one. Those poles 1 have sold at eight years 
growth, for 214. per acre, neat money; the kids or 
brushwood pay for the felling. Had I suffered. them to 
have stood two. years longer, they would have produced 
300l. per acre. Should any of the plants look weak or 
puny, or not shoot vigorously,. it will be necessary to dig 
in a skuttle full of manure, to the roots, which I ber no 
doubt in saying will pay. | 
Though I have planted. no less than ten acres, 1 cannot 
say positively, from my own knowledge, what the value 
would have been had they remained on the ground for fif- 
teen or twenty years, having been called on for sets by the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, which 1 have sold for 
three pound a thousand. I must here observe, that the 
Stools from whence the sets are cut, Shoot very e 
and will produce from three to four poles. 

The length of poles, at eight years growch, were from 
chirty-three to 3 feet, and most of them Wy 
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enough to make three rails, two at the bottom and one at 
the top; but the great use to which they are applied, is the 


purpose of making hurdles, flakes, gates, and other farm- 
ing implements, being a wood uncommonly tough and 
light, owing, as I conceive, to a new method I made use 
of in planting them close to the ground. If it is the design 
of the planter to let them grow into timber (which I would 
venture to say would be far superior to deat for the purpose 


of flooring, or other light work, particularly as it will 
neither splinter nor fire; and if suffered to remain for 


twenty or twenty-five years, would make good masts for 
small craft, as they shoot up perfectly Strait, and with- 
ont any collateral branches) it is necessary, at the first or 
second year's growth, to observe which pole is the 


strongest, as the remaining poles must be cut away. In 


about fifteen years time I am led to suppose they will want 
thinning; of course the inferior must be taken out and the 
superlor be suffered to remain, | | 

The times of planting must be from January to the wad 
of March; but the sets for that purpose should be cut 
from December to the end of February; ; when the sap 


is down.“ If however there are people so injudicious as 


to sell sets in spring, it will be to the advantage of the 
purchaser to plant them, as the sap is then in the poles. 


The reason why many are induced to cut at that time, is 
on the supposed account of their pealing better; but 3 


can affim from experience, that poles cut in December; 
January, or F ebruary, and laid in rows upon the ground, 


or the ends put in water, will peal at as well in the spring as 


at the usual time. 
In regard to fencing, the planter Should pay the greatest 


attention to it, otherwise his time and expence wall be 


fruitless. 


And che reason is, that if poles are cut in the spring (che sap being wh 
the stool will at Jast be weakened by bleeding, if not killed; and of courtg | 


prevented from qhooting 70 yigoroualy 83 if cut ot the preceding e. 


1 r 1 <a. a 
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ON INCLOSURES. 


In regard to fencing any new inclosure, I should recom— 
mend (though it has been untried) the following method: 
First of all, to set the quicks, which should be young ones 
or seedlings, or otherwise hawes sown, the ground being 
first dug, but to be secured by a four or five sod bank on 
each side; —by which means the quicks will be preserved 
and attain more moisture; and, of eourse, being planted 
in the natural soil, will get into a hedge many youre - 
sooner; and if the planting of hedge row timber is an 

object, I am confident it will not injure the land. Those 
should be planted about four or five inches from each 


other, and from about one or two feet from the quicks, 


by which means the same fencing that protects the quicks 


will protect the trees; so that no additional expence-will - 


be incurred in regard to hedge-row trees injuring the land. 
I am convinced from many years observation, that it is 
not the case; for I have observed, that the warmth and 


shade it affords in summer and winter is a benefit rather 


than an injury. J have seen that the grass grows stronger, 


and that the cattle, by being kept dry and warm by the | 
trees when they- get up, do better. I should recommend” 
oaks in preference to any other trees; as hedge-row oaks 
make the best timber, and injure the land less, on account 


of the tap root; and next to oaks, elms, but that species 


of them which does not shoot out suckers, both being of 


the greatest consequence to ship building. on; 
The oaks may be planted when seedlings, or son from 
acorns; but the elms should be planted from layers not 


more than three feet high; if seedling oaks are planted, I 
should recommend an acorn to be dibbled in between each 


plant, from four to five inches asunder; and when they 


begin to interfere with each other, which will take place 
when they are about the size of a good hedge-stake, then 
eyery other should be aawed out; I would except, hows | 
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however, any remarkable fine plant. In about twelve or 
thirteen years, when they obtain a size sufficient for the 
purpose of making rails, gates, &c. the same method 
should be observed, and $0 on till * become timber 
trees. : 
 Hedge-row Planting. —_ to be enn, chat i in che 
new inclosures very little attention should have been paid, 
to raising hedge- row timber, which is done at first with no 
more expence of fencing than the raising of the quick. 
There is, I believe, a general prejudice against trees in 
hedges, as being suppossd to injure the land. Whatever 
may be the case, with regard to corn, which I apprehend 
to be much exaggerated, it does not appear to de any, hurt 
to grass; and there cannot, in my opinion, be a better or 
more convenient method, for many purposes, as I have 
beforementioned, than always to leave a head-land in 
grass, as may be seen in many paris of Hertfordshire, 
under the name of hedge-greens. It is obvious, that a 
great quantity of timber may be raised in hedge-rows, 
which: is better for various purposes, than what is raised in 
woods, particularly compass timber, as knees, crooks, 
&. the most valuable pieces in ship building. 

I; believe. I may venture to affirm, that trees so planted. 
are likely in twenty- five. to forty! years, to equal the value 
of: the land, whilst in their growth they have taken up n no 
land from other purposes. 

I have above (vide Inclosures) ventured to suggest. 2 
method of planting them to more advantage, and. to raise | 
a greater quantity than Ihave known practised, 1 
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horned breed. They rear almost all their female calves; 
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SECTION I. 


CATTLE. 


FEW a are reared in the Forest District. For f | 
after trying various sorts, Mr. Wright prefers the —_ 1 
sort bf Irish cattle. He would not buy any that would 
not feed to fifty or sixty stone, of fourteen pounds. 

Not many black cattle are bred in the Trent Bank | 
Diurick. On the Soar bank the breed of cows used to be : 
indifferent. Of late they are got into a pretty good long- 


which, when young, are pagtured amongst the sheep, and 
at three years old are taken into the dairy, ang the old | 
ones fed off. 

Some persons have improved their stock by the Didley | 
breed. Mr. Breedon, of Ruddingron: ; Mr. Bettison, of 
Holme Pierrepont; with three others, bought the Gar- 


- — 
* 


rick bull, at Mr. Fowler of Rollwrighit's sale, for two 
hundred and five guineas. The bull called Young Garrick 
was bought by Mr. Rowland, of Stamford, in September 
last, for one hundred and fifty guineas. A bull was bought 
at the sale of Mr. Paget, of. Ibstock,, in Leicestershire, 
for four hundred ; guineas; of which Mr. ' Sandy, of. Holme 
Pierrepont, had a sixth part. 4 

Mr. Bettison, of Holme Pierrepont, observes that much 5 
improvement may be made in tlie breed of beasts and black 
horees | in this part of che county. For such as arg hes 
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occupiers of small farms, and desirous to improve their 
stock, and not able, the most obvious mode presents it- 
self for the landlord to form a committee out of the most 
intelligible class of tenants, who shall procure either by 
hire or frurchase, such and so many male stock, of dif- 


ferent sorts, as shall in their judgment, be most proper 
for the improvement of different breeds. The landlord 


to be answerable in the first instance, for such hiring or 
purchase, and the tenant in proportion to the quantities of 


their respective stocks, contribute so much in return 
annually) to the landlord, and according to chances in 


general to reimburse him with interest. 


The beasts reared in the Clay District are generally of a 
poor Coarse kind, commonly called wood land beasts. 
Some gentlemen and principal mn are endeavouring 
to introduce a better sort. 

Peter Pegge Burnel, Esq, of Wiakborns a gentleman very 
understanding in husbandry, keeps the Yorkshire short 
horned breed, and computes that they are worth at least, 
as much at three years old, as the old breed at four. 
Mr. Turnell of Stokeham rears the same. 

In the Vale of Belvoir-A good many beasts are «till 
reared, - though that business is on the decline; a mixture 
of the long and short horned breed which generally wants 


im provement. | 


In the Lime 1 Coal District The THEY cattle are 


p very indifferent; a mixture of long and short horned wood» 


land beasts. 


SECT. IL.—$HEEP, 


In the Forest District. 
The old Forest breed are a small polled breed (though | 
some are horned) with grey faces and legs; the fleeces 
of which may run from thirteen. to eighteen to the tod of 


| twenty- eight pounds; the wool fine, the price of 1792 being 


from thirty-four to thirty-six shillings; that of 1793, from 


twenty- nine to thirty-one shillings. The carcases fat, from 


Thoresby Park are likewise the forest breed, crossed with 
the Dishley or new Leicestershire ; the taps, coming from 


W 
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seven to nine pounds a quarter. In the inclosed farms, the 
breed has been much improved of late years, by various 


crosses,; sometimes the Lincolnshire pasture sort, but of 


late more the new Leicestershire, or Dishley. Mr. Birket, 


of Clumber, crosses the new Leicestershire, or Dishley, 


with the forest kind; reckons their wool seven and eight 
to the tod; the price sometimes two-thirds, sometimes 
diree-fourths; of the true forest wools; the carcases 
eighteen to twenty pounds the quarter. The breed in 


Mr. Bettison of Holme Pierrepont. They are a round 
compact kind; the fleeces from six to eight to the tod, or, 
at an average, about four pounds a fleece; the carcases 
from seventeen to twenty-two pounds a quarter. The fol- 
lowing instance was given me of che 8 17 


this cross: 3 


Mr. . of Arnold, used to Sell his forest . at 
four years old, for fourteen hillings ; now on inclosed 
land, not yet broken 1ſt, shearlings, 7. e. under two years 
old, of Mr. Bakewell's breed, with forest ewes, turniped 


not more than four months, at thirty-four shillings. 


Mr. Flower tried the experiment of feeding four different 
breeds together; kept 'whilst getting ready for market, in 
the same manner on good seeds and turnips. I. All Lin- 
colnshire of the middle breed sold in August at three and a 


half years old, for twenty-eight shillings a piece. 2. Crossed 
| between a forest tup and Lincolnshire ewes of the same 
age, thirty shillings. 3. All forest of same age, nearly as 


all Lincolnshire, twenty-eight shillings. 4. New Leices- 
ter, at two years and one month, te shillings. GL 


| n w. 8 
Fleece of all a 24 1 -- 10 


Forest and Lincolnshire mixt 8 
All for eee „„ 8 
Ney Leicester ob ES 
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Mr. Wright breeds from large Notthumberland ewes, . 
and new Leicestershire tups. In 1792, he made upwards 
of thitty-nine shillings a head of his wethers, at thirteen or 


fourteen months old, reckoning in tlie lambs wool ; he 


now thinks it better not to clip lambs. His ewes: tod. four 
or five; his hogs, when not clipped as lambs, four or less, 
at twenty-eight pounds to the tod; carcase at a year old, 


(at which age he always sells) eighteen pounds a quarter. 


Mr. Bower breeds in the same manner as Mt. Wright; 
sells off all shearlings, which run four to the tod, carcase 


eighteen pounds a quarter. The wool, this year, about 


two-thirds of the value of forest wool, but in general three 
fourths. For the last three years he got „ $hil- . 
lings, now but eighteen Shillings, 

Mr. Wright is now of opinion that if the forest breed 
were gradually improved -by Leicestershire tups, and the 
native forest ewes, it would answer better than having 


either the Northumberland or Leicestershire ewes out of 


chose counties; removing them from rich soil to poor 
ewes may be one reason why there is sometimes great loss 
in the lambs from a  Godniler provincially called the 


| Rickets. 


Mr. Ramsden, of A in Lindrick, 3 some time 
since some of the Soutlido wen breed. Sir Richard Sutten 
last year procured twenty-four ewes and a tup from the 


Southdowns, and has kept his Heder lambs for tups, in ease 


any person in the neighbourhood should wish to breed from 


them, but has had no demand for them. There seems to be 


no idea in this county of improvement in the breed of sheeß 
but from the New Leicestershire sort. On the other Hand 
I am informed that seme persons in the part of Lincoln 
shire, near Newark, where for some years past they have 
been crossing with New Leicestetshire, finding their stock 
deficient in weight of carcase and fleece, are returning to 
the Old Lincolnshire breed. 3 


In the Trent Bank Distri: The sheep bart been much 


improved for many years past, by tups of the Lincolnshire 
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letting out their tups, some at as hi 


keeps salted hay; has standing racks for bis sheep, which 
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and new Leicestershire sort; but of late many more of the 


latter. It is become of late a principal object of attentien, 


and many breeders are spreading the improvement, by 
gh a price as one hun- 
dred-guineas.® Amongst others, Mr. Breedon of Rudding- 
ton; Messrs. Stubbings and Bettison; of Holme Pierrepont; 


Mr. Deverell, of Clifton; Mr. Buckley, of Normanton 


Hill; and Mr. Maltby, of Hoveringham, are noted. 
Mr. Breedon was one of the first who began, about twenty- 
four years ago. He had his first tup from Mr. Bakewell, 
and except two years, has had one or more from him 
every year since. He breeds in and in, to keep up the 


kind; reckons his shearlings, or two years old sheep, fat, 
from twenty to twenty-eight pounds a. quarter; his three 


years old, from twenty-five to. thirty-five. pounds a quarter. 


Their wool, under four to the tod, the value of it about. 


two-thirds of the forest sort. These sheep are feed a good 
deal on artificial grasses; red clover mixed with some 
white. Of late the white is rather preferred, as accident 
happen from the red being too e, —_ an over- 
flowing of the gall. rig ic 

Mr. Breedon thinks it may be an improvement, to clp 
che lamb hogs, and sell them off that summer, at one 


year and some months old, getting rid of them à year 


sooner than usual. Mr. Sikes has s fine breed of sheep, 
having for these last fifteen years had all Dishley tups. 
He observes, the Lincolnshire are desirable for quantity 
of wool, the Leicestershire for mould. Mr. Sikes always 


he fills the beginning of September, and keeps Ion till 
Christmas: two pecks of salt are used. to a laad.; He ence. 


led ehis claver, suppozed to be quite spoiled with wet, and 


aaled it. een one hundred and e bo bo Le. lambs | 


1 1 ad? 10 we, 1220 — 

. Mr. Bakewell has let this year two shearling wake, each: oherp ue 5 
duo people, e ee 6M en nee 
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aſter five or ſix months) to turhips, with his hay in racks, 
in a very wet season. He did not lose one by the water. 


They eat every morsel of it. Horses are well kept on it. 


| - Mr. Bettison, of Holme Pierrepont, says—* the 


species of stock upon farms are principally sheep and 
beasts. The sheep are of the polled kind, are in general 
descended from those bred by Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, in 

Leicestershire, whose attention and study has been to 
obtain and produce the best and compleatest formed ani- 
mal of the sheep kind; and circulating those sheep to 
other breeders, who have, by experience, proved that 


they make a more profitable return for what they consume 


than any other sort; —and not only that, but suit more 


various kinds of land. To enter into any investigation 
of the causes of which I have here advanced, would be 


perhaps thought a little out of the line of the present in- 


quiries, and would, in some degree, be deemed curiosity 


and conjecture; it may be enough to say at fresent, that 
che effects I have mentioned are proved to demonstration; 


and however wild and fanciful many have been supposed, 


for giving large sums of money for the use of rams, for 


the purpose of obtaining this breed of sheep, it is now 
Zenerally agreed, that those who have risked such sums, 


have received the most profit in proportion; and it is re- 


commended to those who doubt this conclusion, to bestow 
a little dispassionate and serious observation upon the cha- 


racter, conduct, and stock of those men, who have for 


many years back been exerting their utmost endeavours, 
by incessant study and attention, to acquire the sort of 


sheep I have above mentioned; and instead of meeting wit 


men aCtuated by whim and caſirice as hath been frequently 
alledged by those who stop the avenues to reason by fre- 


desire of real profit, and have given the high prices I have 
mentioned from the motive which all men of business 
ought to keep in view, that of employing mein capital in 
the most advantageous way.“ 


or NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.” _— 
For the heep kept by Mr. Nevile, -in the Oe" of land 
east of Trent, vide his letter ante. 
In the Clay Distrit—The fallow sheep are a poo | breed ; 
a mixture generally between the forest and Lincolnchire 
pasture sheep. In the inclosures many farmers have raised 
their breed, by getting more into the Lincolnshire, and of 
late into the new Leicestershire sort; particularly in Thur- 


garton Hundred, adjoining to the Trent Bank country. Mr. 
Turnell, of Stokeham, breeds in the same manner as Mr. 


Wright in the forest, viz. . Northumberland ewes 


with Dishley tups. 

In the Vale of Belvoi che 3 are © much ove of 
late by the Leicestershire cross. Their wool three and four 
to the tod.— Good shearlings twenty-four to twenty-eight 
pounds the quarter; common ones, from sixteen or eighteen | 
to twenty-three.—Wool three and four to the toad. 

In the Lime and Coal Districł.— As to sheep, an improved 
breed has not been much attended to. 

On the Limestone, pretty good ewes, fat, weigh from 
fifteen to 8ixteen pounds a quarter; wethers, (if not mixed 
with the forest breed) up to twenty pounds ; fleeces, about 


seven to the tod; wool inferior to the forest; last year 


about twenty- four shillings. 'The sheep formerly consisted 
of the small forest, and the large Gritstone breed, which 
is now giving way to that of the Leicestershire: The coal ; 
land is much subject to rot sheep; lime stone much sounder. 


Mr. Chambers has known hundreds cured of themselves 
on limestone land not eaten too bare; their livers healed 
*. 


] a 85 
* This information is very valuable, as it leads to a discovery of what may 
possibly prove the cure of this disease in other counties. Water impregnated 
with the fixed acid of lime in proper quantities, with change of pasture as * 

as he e ebene, might e remove 1. — Ir. N. Fex. ; 
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ception. Mr. Bower, of West Drayton, however cultivates 


some beasts in Clumber Park, particularly in getting out 


. 
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SECT. III.—noxsEs AND THEIR USE IN HUSBANDRY 
| COMPARED TO OXEN,. 


7 tie Trent Bank Distrit-Some horses are bred, chiefly 
a thiddling kind of black cart horse, though the breed 
begins to be improved by Leicestershire stallions. 5 


In the Clay Dittrift—Most farmers raise a foal or two 


every year, but of a middling kind of black cart horse, 
which calls for improvement. 


Dr. Coke, of Brookhill, in the Lime and Coal District, 
says, The breed of black horses is much attended to, 
and a great number of them are sold to the southern dealers, 
who come down to buy chem.“ 

. ores he business of agriculture in this county is 
almost universally done by horses: those generally made 
üse of, are a middling sort of black cart horses. duch 
fine teams are not seen here as in many of the southern 


cbunties. Mr. Jones, who rents the great tythe farm at 


Arnold, about 800 acres, performs all his work with nag 


horses, which he finds to work with more expedition on 


light land. It is become, within these few years, the ge- 


neral custom in the sand land, and begins to be 80 in the 
clays, to do all the latter orders with two horses a-breait 


| went a dfiver. * 


Orten Lare 80 little wed, as scaree to make an excep> 


a forest farm of 100 acres entirely with four oxen, and is 
very well satisfied with them; they work wholly on straw 
and grass, and do an acre a day in winter, and five rvods 
in the spring. They are used two in the morning, and 
two in the afternoon. The Duke of Newcastle employs 
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his wood. Sir Gervase Clifton has a team of Devonshire 


oxen. Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Stubbings, of Holme 
Pierrepont, and Mr. Wilson, of Shelford Manor, employ 
some, and perhaps some few other persons who have not 
come to my e | 


SECT. iv —no06s 


Are no great t object in this. county except for home 
use; no hams, bacon, or pork being sent out of it to my 
knowledge. The breed for bacon is the old lopped-eared 
sort. For pork, the Chinese dunky, or swing tailed 
sort. A mixture with the old sort has bern much in- 
troduced. | | 


* 
1 


„ 
* 


SECT: VonmRABRETS: 5 


 Bobbet W ts were Gund many "ob 
warrens in the Forest District. 2 at Farnafield, 
Clumber Park, Beskwood Park, Sanson Wood, and Hay+ 
wood Oaks, have been destroyed. The following remain: 
Clipston, Peasefield, Inkersall, Oxton, Blidworth, Cal- 
verton, and Newsted. The land of some parts is so bad, 
that it is not likely to answer if taken up for husbandry. 
Some of it indeed has been tried apd thrown up again. 


er. VI.—PouLTRY 


Has never been made an obje& of particular attention. 
Few turkies are bred. Fowls are commonly of a bad breed, 
generally the game sort; which are raised as much for the 
diversion of cock-fighting as the table, Geese are reared. 
for home use only, or the neighbouring markets, not to be 
zent away in droves, as from many northern counties. 


K 9 
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- 71 
SECT. vn. —PIGEONS. 2 


In the Clay mi bene pigeons are kept than are 
probably in any part of England. It is a well attested fact, 
that some years since, seven hundred dozen were sold on 
one market day at Tuxford, to a higler from Huntingdon- 

shire, at the price of sixty-three pounds, or guineas. 


SECT. VIII. —szEEs - 
Are very little attended to- in this. county. Indeed the 
climate of England seems very ill adapted to them, from 
its variableness. The bees are tempted out to their destruc- 
tion by the fine warm days, which we often have in winter. 
i Of particular persons who have applied themselves to the 
i keeping of bees, I have observed the stocks, of late years, 
j to have been much diminished, ns] from above AY 
. to under ten. | 


o — 
— 1 
5s — 5 -— — — —ñN—2— - -- > _ T“ — — — — - - 
_ — k - — 2 — 2 . = 2 < — 
— —D<a—— << ee - — — — — — wy — E „ — — wo * — _ he 
n _ . * _ 


the county, that nothing satisfactory is to be said on the 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Rural Ozconomy, 


ANT... 
LABOUR, SERVANTS, LABOURERS, HOURS OF.LABOUR. 


TH E prices of labour are so various in different parts of 


subject. Within these few years, day labour is raised from 


one chilling to sixteen and eighteen pence a day; and, for 


the three harvest months, to two shillings. In harvest they 


expect likewise some beer. Task work is raised in pro- 
portion. Threshing is now for wheat, four shillings per 


quarter; barley, two shillings and sixpence; oats, one 


Shilling and sixpence; which were, a year ago, three shil- 
lings, two shillings, and one shilling. The hours of labour 


are the common ones. The ploughing is generally done at 


one stretch. Boarding labourers in harvest, as is done in 


some counties, is not usual here. 


SECT. II. —PROVISIONS. 


Provisions are here much on a level with the neighbour- 
ing counties. They have been for a year or two past 


enormously high; beef and mutton sixpence, and even six- 


pence halfpenny per pound : but are now (in the latter end 
of 1797, and beginning of 1798) got down to fourpence, 


and fqurpence halfpenny ; and al, in the same proportion. 


8 
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Butter has been lately from ten-pence to a shilling, and 


fourteen- pence; cheese, forty- four shillings, and forty-five 


shillings per hundred weight; bacon, eleven pence to one 
— a — | | 


SRC. Ht.--ever. 


| The fuel used in this county is; almost, universally coal. 
A good deal is produced in the Lime and Coal District; and 
a good deal brought out of Derbyshire, by the Erwash, 
Cromford, and Chesterfield tanals. Some is brought by 


water from Vorkshire, from the river Air; and some is 


distributed, by land carriage, from the pits. It is observable 
that since the canals have been opened, coal is become much 
dearer to all places, within a certain distance of the pits, 


the price having been greatly raised at the pits themselves. 


At Southwell, those that used to be laid down At ten 8hil- 
lings, and ten shillings and sixpence à ton, are now. at four- 
teen shillings, and fifteen shillings. | 

At Mansfield and Wotks9p, coals are also risen. On the 
other hand, at Newark and Retford, and othet. plaget at & 
good distance froia them, they are fallen. = 20 

In general, this county may be said to be 1 with 
fuel at a reasonable rate, which is a great advantage to 
the manuſaQurers, and che owe" | 


1 1— Fm 8 RES"? * 3 Fe 4 


— — 
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Agriculture. 1 

„ 
SECTION I. : 


THE roads of this county are of late years much im- 
proved; many, parishes having learned, from the example 
of the turnpikes, to form them properly, and have them 
executed under an understanding Surveyor. Gentlemen and 
considerable farmers having taken on them the office of 
Surveyor, has also contributed to their im provement. They 
remain, however, bad in many places in the Clays, and 
particularly in the Coal Distrift, where there is a great 
deal of heavy carriage. In the Forest District too much is 
sometimes left to nature, where a little expence would 
make them perfectly good. The most approved system 
of making new roads on clay or wet bottoms, is, first 
throwing * soil from the sides, leaving a groove in the 
middle for the mater ials, beginning with kid or brush wood 
plentifully, then stones and gravel: if the gravel is very 
sharp and good, there is no occaſion to round the road. 
Even a concave surface is found to answer very well; but 
where the materials are tender, it may be better to round 
it a little, but not so much as is frequently done, which is 
often dangerous, and hurtful to che l, by obliging car- 
riages to keep one track. 
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SECT. II.— Xr NAVIGATION AND CANALS. 


There is 2 great trade carried on in this county by 
water, by means of the river Trent, and the different 
canals. 


By the Trent are carried 
DOWNWARDS. 


Lead, copper, coals, salt, from bene, cheese, Stafford. 
 $hire ware, corn, &c, 


UPWARDS, 


Raff or Norway timber, hemp, flax, iron, groceries, | 


malt, corn, flints from Northfleet, near — for 
the IEC pottencs, 


By the Canal from Cheſterfield, to Wann and Retford, 
end to the Trent at Stockwith— 


- 


DOWNWARDS, 


Coal, ha Steetley stone, lime, and lian stone, chirt· 


stone, for the glass manufactories, coarse earthen ware, 


cast metal goods, and Pig metal, oak timber and bark, and 
sail cloth, | 


UPWARDS, 


Fir timber and deals, grain, malt, and flour, groceries, bar 
iron, and Cumberland ore, wines, spirits, and porter, hemp 


and flax, cotton-wool and yarn, Westmorland slate, and 
various sorts of small package. 


ar 


ever, bear but a small proportion to the coal, downwards; 


Corn and malt, for che consumption of the country at che 
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UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, 


Bricks, tiles, hops, and candle-wicks; other articles, how 


and the corn, groceries, foreign timber, and * up- 


wards. 


By the Erwash and NM. ottingham csi 


DOWNWARD 8. 


Coale hm * 1 — and Derbybire pits, - 


UPWARDS, 


head of these navigations, which is very populous, are 
carried up by the Erwash canal, and are likely to be 0 
by the Nottingham, when completed. | 


Great advantage is expected from their junction with 1 
the Cromford canal, in bringing lime from Crick, and 
other places in Derbyzhire. | 


N. B. This is now compleated, and found to answer, 


particularly with regard to lime. 


SECT, IIL.—raiss AND MARKETS. 


— 


The principal fairs are 
At Nottingham 3.—1. March 7.—2. April 2. (moveable)* 


3. Oct. 2. 3 goose fair, particularly for cheese. All 


of them for cattle and horses. 


At Newark Six, —1 on Friday before Careing Sunday, 5H 


or Sunday fortnight before Easter.—2. May 14, or dy | 


® Query—If Monday after Palm Sunday. 
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after, if a Sunday.—3. Whitsun Tuesday. — 4. Lammas, 
or Maudlin Fair,” on August 2, or if a Sunday, the day 
after.—5. All Saints Fair, Ist November, or if a Sunday, 
the day after. ——6. St. Andrew's, Monday before Decem- 
ber 11.— Great fairs for cattle, sheep, and horses. | 
At Mansfield. —April 5.—July 10.—2nd Thursday in | 
OAober.—Horses, beasts, and cheese. 
Wars —May 21.—November 17. 
Edwinstow. October 24.— Both these chiefly for pigs 


and sheep. 
Waorksoþ. March 31.—Oftober 15.—Chiefly for W 


At Tuxford, for hops, September 25. 
A. Netford, for ditto, October 2. 


| MARKETS. 
7 Nottingham Saturday. 
Newark Mednesday. 


— I Ke Mansfield Thursday. 0 
Bingham Thmsday. | | 
N ros Wednesday, 
Fuxfard Monday. 
Ollerton Friday. 
 Southwell Saturday. 


SECT. IV.—coMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


The malting business is carried on to a great extent in 
this county, particularly at Nottingham, Newark, and 
Mansfield, and in many other places. A. great deal of 
malt is sent up by the Trent and the canals, into Derby- 
Shire, Cheshire and Lancashire. At Newark are great | 
breweries, which vie with Burton upon 'Trent, in the 
trade to the Baltick and other parts. At Nottingham is a 
brewery „and another going to be established on an exten 
vive plan. 
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The Stocking Trade—is the most anciently established 
manufacture in this county ; the frame for knitting stock- 


ings having, it is said, been invented by one Lee, of 
Calverton.* It occupies, a great many hands-at Notting- 


ham, and the villages for some miles round; as also at 
Mansfield, Southwell, and other places in its neighbour- 
hood. Many new works of different kinds have been 
lately erected, as follows: Many cotton mills worked by 
water, to prepare the thread for the Manchester manufac- 
ture, and for stockings, and other purposes, as at Gamston, 
Lowdham, Papplewick, Southwell, Newark, Fiskerton, 
Mansfield, and Basford.+ - F 


At Cukney is a mill for combing wool, and another for 
spinning worsted, and one for polishing marble. At 
Arnold is a large woollen mill for both the former pur- 
poses: at Retford is a mill for combing woollen. These two 
are worked by steam. At Nottingham silk mills worked 
by horses. At Mansfield i is a great trade in stone. Arti- 
ficial marble is likewise made, and a considerable thread 
manufacture carried on, as also of British lace. At Not- 
tingham is a white lead work, a foundery for making 
cast iron ware out of the pigs brought from Colebrook 


Dale, a dying and bleaching trade, and a manufacture 3 


British lace by frame work. At Sutton, in Ashfield, a 
considerable pottery of coarse red ware, for garden pots, 
&c. At Upton, near Southwell, is a starch manufactory. 

At Retford, a sail- cloth manufactory. 8 


* Thoroton, i in hie Antiquities, says, page 207, that, « At 8 was 
born William Lee, master of arts in Cambridge, and heir to a pretty freehold | 
here, who, seeing a woman knit, invented a loom to knit, in which he or his. 


brether James performed and exercised before Queen Elizabeth; and leaving 


it to Aston, his apprentice, went beyond the seas, and was thereby 
esteemed the author of that ingenious engine, wherewith they now weave 
silk and other stockings, &c. This — Aston added something to his 
master's invention; he was some time a miller at Thoroton, nigh which place 
he was born,” | 

+ Vide 13 No. XI. 
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SECT. V,—200R. - 


Having before spoken of the poor's rates, I have only 
to add, ing there are few counties in England where they . 
will be found better lodged, cloathed or fed, or better pro- 
vided with fuel. Most cottages have à garden, and potatoe 
garth, and few of them are without a web of cloth of their 
own spinning: many of them, particularly in the Clay 
District, have a few acres of land annexed to their cottage, 
which enables the cottager to keep a cow or two, and pigs. 
The poor here may be said to be industrious: they may be 
often seen themselyes, or their children, collecting the 
horse dung, casually ved on the roads, for weir 
gardens, or to sell. 


SECT. VI.—roruLATriox. 


- mas population of this county has increased very much 
| of late, as is evident as well in the towns as villages, 


In the Appendix, No. XII. will be seen the numbers of 
birchs, burials, and inhabitants, collected by Sir R. Sutton, 


through the hands of several friends, with as much ac. 
cu as could be done, 5 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
7 Obstacles to Improvement. ; 


GOOD drainage being one of the greatest im- 
provements in agriculture, the greatest obstacle to it 
appears to be the bad regulation, or at least defective 
execution, of the Laws of Sewers ; by which a proper 


outfall is not secured, and is a subject which. well de- 
serves revising. | 


I have before (under the article of water meadows, A 
very capital improvement of which this county affords 
great opportunities) suggested the obstacles which oCcur 
to it, and a remedy. | 
Some persons have consider ed tythes as a great obstacle 
to improvement; and a law to compel a general compen- 
sation for them, as a money, or corn rent, as a remedy. 

I must, however, beg to offer my doubts, as to the pro- 
priety or efficacy of it. | 
The right of tythes in the clergy, or lay impropriators, 
is as much fixed, and guarded by law, as any other pro- 
perty ; and, consequently, no alteration should be attempted 
against their inclination, but for very cogent reasons in- 
deed. It must be allowed, that the taking tyche in kind 
ends to impoverish the lands of those that pay it, by de- 
priving them of so much straw for manure, whilst it en- 
riches those of the rector, or impropriator, or their lessee. 
It may likewise sometimes discourage the growing of some 


p * 
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particular valuable crops ; though, in that case, the rector 
will generally find it in his interest to come to a composi- 
tion. The legislature has, indeed, interfered ; and, for the 
encouragement of valuable crops, fixed a certain sum, in 
lieu of tythes, as in the case of madder. | 

But what weighs most with me is,. that in this, and, I 
believe, most other counties, ' more tythes are paid by 
composition, than in kind. These compositions, from 
the desire of Clergymen to live well with their parishioners, 
and partly perhaps from habit, are much lower than the 
real value of the tytlie. If, therefore, a general compen- 
sation 1s to be fixed by law, which must necessarily be by 
understanding persons upon oath, I apprehend much the 
greater part of the occupiers would, instead of being re- 
leved, find themselves charged with a much heavier ex- 
pence than before; and, consequently, instead of a general 


satisfaction, a general complaint would ensue. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


_ Miſcellaneous Observations. 


[ 


THERE is no Aqriculturat Society appropriated to 5 tis 


county. Many gentlemen, particularly in the northern 
parts of the county, are subscribers to che ne 


Society at Doncaster, in Vorkshire. 

The weights and measures used in FO county” purpiors 
to be'the Winchester bushel and standard weights, but 
measures in farmers hands often exceed this, and where 
that is the case, they get a price accordingly; aud from 
dealers being acquainted with their own markets and cns- 


tomers, little subject of complaint, 1 barn ar ises of 
cis eee | 2 4'4 
ee ” | e | 


Ml 
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 CONCLPSION. 


HAVING already, under the proper heads, Suggested 


the capital i improvements of drainage, and water meadows, 
as also of planting land unfit for other purposes, and of 
methods which I have ventured to recommend ou the latter 
head, I have now only to add, that I am happy in being 
able to say, that of late years a great spirit of improvement 
has arisen in this county, not only amongst gentlemen and 
considerable farmers, but also amongst the inferior ranks, 
who begin to have their eyes opened by example, and in 
many instances have been ready to leave the old beaten 
track, and adopt better practices i in agriculture. 
I am sensible, that in the execution of this business, 
which my zeal for the promotion of agriculture, and the 
-solicitation of a friend, and not any confidence in my own 
abilities or. judgment, induced me to undertake, I may 
have been guilty of many omissions, and perhaps inaccu- 
racies, which I hope will be thought excusable, when 
the information was to be collected from many different 
. quarters, and which I hope to see supplied and correc 
by the knowledge of others. 

I cannot leave the subject without expressing my sense 
of the liberality and openness of communication, which 
(except in the case of one or two individuals) I have 
experienced from the noble, and other persons to whom [I 
have applied for information, and to whom I beg leave to 
return my most sincere : thanks. 


, . 
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APPENDIX. No. I. 


Copy of a Letter to ; Si RICHARD SUTTON, Jet: 


SIR, 


A BOUT a fortnight ago, Mr. Sherbroke desired 
me to send to you, or Mr. Robert Lowe, my account of 
the rain, at West Bridgford. On the first of August, 
1793, I put down my auge, which has, been tay 
attended to since. 5 

In the years 1794, and 1195, 1 procured by different 
correspondents, an account of what fell i in different places, a 
as you will perceive by the two inclosed cards. I have | 
not yet printed a card of what fell in 1796; ; being g waiting, 
in hopes of receiving an account of what fell in Devon 
chire or C ornwall, and, London. Dr. Campbells measure 
ment of the rain at Lancaster, for 1796; is, I understand. 

in inches and twelfths, and I have not yet * n, 
of reducing it into tents. 

If I can give you any further los, or explanation, 
of what you will receive with this, I shall be very glad | to 
do i it, if you \ will take the trouble of letting me know it. 


1 am, with much respect, e 
- | - 

pour obedient and faithful servant, 

West Bridgford, W. THOMPSON. 

August 17, 1797. . : 
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Auantity of RAIN which fell at West Bridg ford in the las 


Quantity of RAIN which fa at the Following paces 


Janua 

F „ 
March 
April 


May 


June 
July. 
August 
September 
Getober 
November 4,44 
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five months of the year 1793. 
ng 


December 0437 


Total inch, 23,32 


* In Nottinghamſhire.— t Langar, in the ſame county, the Fa was 29,6 | 


September 


October 


November 
| December 


Total inches 13,10 


4,67 


2,95 


o, 90 


2566 


1,92 


—— — 


in the year 1794. 


Lenden, west Bridgford. | 
1,64 - + 
0,94. ® 1,08 NH 3 
1,26 =« Rf. 
*\ + ne. 
2,54 9 1,15 | ® 
0,50 - 6,510 
o, 62 . 
2,42 - 2,66 — 
3571 * 3,00. — 
3,36 * 3-65 5 
= * 4,02 — 

— 2,20 - 
% 


Lancaster. 


- 


( 
= 
] 


. T»29 
13,47 
: 433} 
418 
1,99 
145 
4.10 

| $234 
7:01 


69,65 
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Quantity of RAT N which fell at the fallewing . 


rn the year 95. 


London: +" Blidghord. 


January 0,47 
February 2,55 
March 1,74 
April 0,49 
May 0,27 
June 3733 
July 1,40 
August 1,85 
September o, o8 
October 2,53 

November 2,42 
December 0,97 


Total inch. 18,15 


% 


>+:1400 SE SE TS © a<d 
0 1 


1,60 


1,80 
7, 6 


2,10 


o, 90 
3,07 
1,75 
1,92 


554 
4,95 


3,02 


1,39 


. 
„ . -- - — 


24,64 


E . LS ' 
* Wwz || || 
|| z s. | | 3. 7 © — 
. * - "* * 8 1 
* WY * 3 * * 


— 
S deer 


N. % 


Lancaſter. 


; 


Kendal, 


4,00. 


„ 


3,02 


3,33 


1, 50 
3,75 
2,47 


4,58 
1,06 


7,08 : | 


8,50 
7:48 


5 48,98 


* EY ; 
* 


5798 


0,98 


5.41 


4,30 
3,75 
1,51 

473 


2,69 


6,10 
1,05 


7714 
10,27 
10,00 


22 f RATN which fel at the: fellowing: lun, 


Weſt Bridgford. | 
January 1,91 * 
February 1,34 
March „so - 
April 1,24 = 
May 3932 = 
June 0,61 = 
July = + 
August 1527 
September 170 
October 1,06 - 
November 1,34 - 
December 2,00 - 
Total inch. 18,16 


Langar: | 


IQ,212 


upon Hall. Lancaſter. 
ry. 0,97 8 4511 
** „ 2,6 "_ 
-.- 008 --.. Jo; 
=, 0,95, - 2,34 
» 349 ©. JoG 
— 1,84 — 0, 2104” 
TS 4:47. = 8.7 | 
— HhJi9 — 153 
1,2 ©: 48: 
1,08 = 3%, 
- 3,70 - 2,10 
= 2,07 - 3,04 
wed 22,98 2 37,47 


in the year 1196: 
6 Kingſten 


L2 


F 8-0 r 2 k 
* ; * of, . 


45,496 
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Quantity of RAIN which fell at Weſt Bridg ford in the firit 
Seven months of the year 1797. 


January 1,25 
P e February o, 15 
March 1,09 
. 
k May 3,53 
1 : June ©. 4420 
| July 1,89 1 : 


Total inches 14,40 


APPENDIX. No. II. 


SKEGS appear to be the avena stiſiformis of Linnæus, 
described by the Botanical Society at Litchfield, in their 
translation of the System of Vegetables. 
| Pannicled, calyxes two flowered, awns twice as long 
; | ds the seed, culm branchy, stipe form. | 
- :- They are sown on the worst land: sometimes on a lea, 
\ sometimes after turnips, often taken as a last crop. On 

| blad land they may pr oduce about four quarters per acre, 

h Which are generally about two thirds of the price of oats. 
They answer to sow on good land, producing fourteen and 

fifteen quarters per acre. The kernel is reckoned remarkable 
sweet good food for horses. They are sometimes threshed, 

sometimes cut in the straw. They are chiefly grown 

about Carberton, and will grow where nothing else will. 
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APPENDIX. Ny. III. 


A Statement of the Cultivation, and other I. mfrovements in 
CLUMBER PARK, NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, in the 


Fear 17193, belonging to His Grace the Duke of New- 
CASTLE, containing about 4,000 Acres. 


\ 


COMMUNICATED BY MR. MARSON, MANAGER OF HIS 


| GRACE 8 IMPROVEMENTS. 


IN TILLAGE 5 


| fie Rho Fo Ae Bo: Þo 
J i. 07 1-M _ 
8 - — 65 0 29 
Barley SS IECICONLS.. | 206 F8e - 
Oats _ - 8 210 0 3 
Pease — — rome 5 ny 
Turnips ET - 195 2 0 
Buck wheat = — 
Total Tilllage, ">" (0 0.4 | 
IN PASTURAGE. 5 ; 
1 Fe 1 : 
Grass for mowing and pasturing 1255 3 31 


Water Meadow an 100-0: 0: 


Total in Pasturage, - | 1431 2 32 
Wood in sundry plantations - — 1848 1 4 
Water 3 in the lake and river below Hardwick 100 0 0 


8 125 „ 
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APPENDIX. 


No. IV. 


PRIYATE INCLOSURES FROM . THE 


FOREST AvD BORDERS. 


In Babworth. 

5 5 ACRES 
Morton Grange, Hon. R. Lumley 8avile's, — 1080 
Little Morton, %%% Nnß 

. Mavon, Esq. a.» =» ns 
Remainder. of Babworth, VVT 


Blyth Law Hill, C. H. Mellish, Es 0g. 1000 
Bilby, - - late Morgan Vanes, * = 3 260 
Scrofton, - | Robert Sutton, Ec. = 750 
Orburton, F. F. Fohambe, Es g. +» Goo 
Carberton, &c. Duke of Portland (600 planted) about 2400 
. R. Lumley Savile's, - 280 5 


Bothamsell, -' Duke of Newcastle, - 1016 
Walesby Warren, 4 in 


Haughton Warren Ditto "IR 280 
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APPENDIX, No. V. 


4 


Extradt of a Letter to Sir R. SUTTON, Bart. 


I AM so bad a draftsman, that I am quite ashamed 
to send you the inclosed draught of the Cultivator ; but 
hope you will, by the annexed description of the dimen- 
sions, be able to understand it. You see the teeth intersect, 
and as they are but twelve inches from each other, and by 
intersecting, the distance is reduced to six inches, and tlien 
the breadth of the shares being full three inches, reduces 


$ the intermediate Space to $0 small a dimension, that the 
0 whole of the ground is ettirely broken up; and angwers the 
0 purpose not only of ploughing, bat harrowirig Wkewviss, 


without cutting the quick grass roots in two, Which is ah 
advantage that plotighing has not.® It 2 from the 
standing forward, and bend of the teeth, brings all the ' 
roots up to the top 6f the End, which is 3 advantage 
that cannot be had from the plough. The reduction of 
labour is another advantage that belongs to this i instrument, 
as four horses and one man will do from six to seven 
acres per day in sand land. If auy other: information is 
wanting that is in my power to give, I shall always 6 
happy to hear from you, and am, N 
with the greatest respect, | 
SIR, | 
Your most obedient humble servant, 4 


W. BOWER. 


It gives me much pleasure to find that the idea I. transmitted to the Board, 
in my notes on the Gluucestershire Report, is reduced to certainty by the in. 
strument described by Mr. Bower. By arranging the teeth in the common 
harrow, the teeth in each row answering to the interstices of the bars on either 3 


dide of it, if the clods pass through the interstices of one bar, yet they are 
certain of being broken by the teeth, in one of the other bars. 


Mr. W. FOX, 


— 


References to the annexed filate of the CULT IT. 4 TOR. 


Fr rom A to B the bag of the first Bull, 4 feet ; inches. 

From C to D the length of the second Bull, 3 feet 9 inches. 

From A to C 16 inches, teeth 2 feet long, and bent near 
the bottom for the .share part to lie flat on the earth,. 
and 1 foot from each other. 

From E to F the length of the beam, 6 feet long. 


From G to H the length of the iron axle- tree for the 
small wheels, 1 foot 6 inches. 


From Ito K the length of the i iron that shifts through the 
beam and fastens with a screw at { of 2 feet. 
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APPENDIX. No. VI. 


Lis of Oer and 7 Ahn Townshifis in the 
CLAY DISTRICT NORTH OF TRENT. 


Wheatley, N * 


1 
Bole, 


8 1 — 4 | 


Sturton 1 in part, 
Headon, 
Upton, 

E. Drayton, 
Dunham, 
Ragnall, 
Askham, 


Beckingham, 
Claworth 
W. Burton 
Laneham 
Stokeham 
Darlton 
Saundby 
S. Wheatley 
Fledborough 
Ossington 
Maplebeck 
Winkburn 
Hockerton 


Southwell in part 


OPEN, 


East Aham, 


ton, 


Normanton and Gresshorp 


Sutton 
Egmanton 


Laxton 
Norwell 
Kirton. 


Oxton 


Kneesall 
Kirklington in part 


Southwell 1 in = 


INCLOSED. 
Leverton, N. and S. 


Weston 


Tuxford 


Hallou ghton | 
| 2 


arton 
Gonalston 
Loudham 
Lambley 
Gedling 
Caunton 
Bulcote 
Arnold 
Calverton 


Upton near Southwell 


Woodborough | 


N. B. By the New Inclosures fince the first Report was published, the balance 
betweca the open field and incloſed townshi ps is altered. 
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APPENDIX. _ vIL 


Ofen and 7 nclosed — in the VALE of BELVOIR. 


& OPEN, | 
Cropwel Bishop Elton 
| INCLOSED. 
Stragglethorp Kinoulton 
Langar Orsthorp Gua 
Barnston Basset =Flawboroug, 
Colston Kilvington 
Tithby | „ 
Elston | 5 25 | 
INCLOSED WITHIN TWENTY YEARS. 
Syerston, Thoroton, Aslackton, 
Flintham, Carcovlston, Orston, 
Sibthorp, - Newton Old Wark, Cropwell Butler, 
Shelton, | Bingham, fickling, 
Cotham, Scarington, Stanton, 6 
Hawksworth, Whatton, 3 and Sutton. 


Shelston, 92 Kneeton, : 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE WOULDS. 
| OPEN. ; 
Plumptree, Wyxall 
Widmerpool, Clipston 
| INCLOSED. 
Stanton 


Willoughby, in hand 
Over * 


Normanton, with some woulds. | 
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APPENDIX, : No. VIII. 


THE following account of the extent, jurisdiction, and 
officers of the Forest were communicated to me by Hay- 


man Rooke, Esq. well known to the literary world. 


The Forest of Sherwood is the only one that remains 
under the superintendance of the Chief Justice in Eyre 
North of Trent, or which now belongs to the Crown i in 


that part of England. 


In a survey of 1609, it is described as divided into 
three walks, called North Part, South and Middle Part. 


North Part contains the towns of Carberton, Glead- 


thorpe, Warsop, .with Nettleworth, Mansfield, Wood- 
house, Clipstone, Rufford, and Edwinstow ; the Hays 


of Birkland and Bilhagh, towns of Budby, Thoresby, 
Peverelthorp or Palethorp, and Qllerton. 


Middle Part, town of Mansfield, Plesly Hill, Skegby, 


Sutton, Hucknall, Fulwood, part of Kirkby, Blidworth, 
Papplewick, Newsted, part of Linby and part of An- 


nesley. 


South Part, town of Nottingham, part of Wilford, 8 
with. Radford, Sneinton, Colwick, Gedling, Stoke, 


Carleton, Burton, and Bulcote; Gunthorp, Caythorp, 
and Lowdham; Lambley, Arnold, Basford,  Bulwell, 


Beskwood Park, Woodborough, Calverton, and Sauntes 


ford Manor. 


FOREST OFFICERS. 


Lord Warden, Duke of Newcastle, by letters patent from 


the Crown during pleasure. 


a e and Hanger, Lord Byron, by the Lord Warden 


during pleasure. 


en 1 om” HF 1 1 a — 
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Four V. erdurers elected by the Freeholders for life, 


Sir Francis Molyneux, Bart. 
J. Litchfield, Esq. 5 
Edward Thoroton Gould, _ : 


William Sherbrooke, Esq. 


The verdurers have each a tree out of 'the King” s Hays 
of Birkland and Bilhagh, and two guineas to _ ow” 
| durer attendin 8 che inclosure of a break. 


Steward, J. Gladwin Eq 


Nine Wen, appoint by the verdurers durin 8 plea- 
sure, having so many different walks. 
The keepers have a salary of twenty chillings; paid: by 
the Duke of Newcastle, out of a fee farm rent from 

Nottingham Castle. e 

Two sworn woodwards for Sutton and C a Thor- 
ney-Wood Chace is a branch of the forest. The Earl 
of Chesterfield is hereditary keeper by grant to ]. Stanhope, 

Esq. 42 Eliz. The wood and timber of the Crown are 
under the care of the surveyor- general of the woods. His 
deputy in the forest is Geo. Clarke, who has a fee tree 
yearly, and a salary of my n per annum out 
of wood sales. | 

Forest towns, villages, n or lands belonging to 
them included in the Sand and Gravel District. 

Carberton, Gleadthorpe, Warsop, with nn 
Mansfield, - and Woodhouse; Clipston, Rufford, and 
Edminstow; Budby, Thoresby, Peverelthorp, or Pale- 
thorp, Ollerton, part of. Kirkby, part of Papplewick, 
Newsted, part of Nottingham, part of Radford, part of 
Basford, part of Bulyell, part of * und Part: of 
Calverton. | 2 
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APPENDIX. No. IX. 5 
83 of a Lauer to Sir RI CHARD SUTT ON. Bare, 


| _ SIR RICHARD, 


| IAM extremely sorry EF W not had an 
earlier opportunity of communicating. these few scattered 
hints which I have been able to collect, for Mr. Lowe in 
his survey of this county; and I regret that I have not the 
pleasure of giving more information upon so important anld 
interesting à subject as. I could wish, having been more in 
the habit of observation than practice; however such as 
have occured to me worthy of any 4 of notice, I here 
offer you. 
Lands under tillage i in this county, . may be 
their rotation of crops, are generally fallowed the third or 
fourth year from the preceding fallow; and it is, and has 
been the custom, to lay upon such fallows the manure 
arising from the lands in tillage upon the: same farm, and 
to plough in the same. This practice has been exploded 
by many, yet discontinued by few. Where it has been 
the case, that instead of ploughing in the manure with 
the fallows, and suffering its most subtile parts to descend 
below the sphere of vegetation, it has been spread upon 
ob stubbles of the Succeeding . crop, whether wheat: or 
ey before, or early in the winter, a good pease crop 
= — been known ta fail, which if grown: upon 
barley stubbles will prepare the soil for vvlieat; notwithi- 
standing it may be asserted, that the crop immediately 
after: the. fallow will lose the advantage of its .manure: 
F am” justified in this opinion by several observations, 
and my own experience, that little or no- advan- 
tage, and sometimes a disadvantage, to the first crop, 
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will be the consequence of manuring the fallows, 
particularly. upon cold or wet land, as the lumps of liner 

or dung cannot become sufficiently mixed with the soil, 
but, on the contrary, will hold water like a sponge. As 
I have both seen and been materially affected by that 
practice, it has determined me wholly to abandon that 
mode, as the land by the other method will receive the 
same e auh at different Stages of its ro- 
tation. 

I have — observed how crops answer best from 
their regularity, which are sown upon lands from three 
to four yards 1 in breadth, and pretty low, provided.care be 
taken to grip and drain them well, to prevent the water 
standing in the furrows. The only reason E can assign is 
this: the quantity of rain falling between the ridge and 
tie furrow cannot form itself into such large currents in 
descent to the lowest parts, as it would: on large bands, 
where the distance from the ridge to the furrow is 80 great 
as to suffer the water to accumulate into lange streams 
before it delivers itself, washing up even the roots of the 
corn, and the best part of the soil. It is evident from 
practice, that an inclosure, consisting of low:small lands, 
is much easier thrown down, cross cut, and cleansed 
from weeds, during a . a chose larger and 
higher. 

As to that part of the FOR in which I live; "As 
sorry to say, that except with a few individuals, I find 
no general wish for improvement. The hedges neglected, 
the ditches suffered to be trodden in and groum up, the 
weeding of crops: not attended to, the fallows: too: little 
pains taken with; in short, some of the farmers: see no 
farther than the present profits, which often deprives them 
of future ones. Indeed E perceive an error: to pervade the 
minds of many, as well in. other places as here, which 
would: induce. them, if. permitted, to plough. up as much 
land as possible, and sow four or five crops success ively 
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between each fallow; with an eye to immediate advantage, 


without any thought of leaving their possessions, till in 


the end their farms become reduced in value; consequently 


an injury to their landlord, (in which, provided they con- 


tinue, they must themselves participate) must be incur- 


For the above reasons, it becomes necessary for the 


sake of such tenants only, to place all who rent farms 
under restriction by leases for a year, the heads of which 


should, before committed to the attorney, be drawn up 


by some person conversant in speculative husbandry; 


which leases should, among others, N the fol- 


ww clauses, or articles, viz. ' 
The rent per annum, and times of payment; . che 


buildings, fences, ditches, drains, &c. be kept in repair; 


that the timber be not injured; that no swarth be broken 


without leave in writing by special agreement; that no 
crops be had between each fallow; that 
all lands laid down be upon a clean fallow: that the quan- 


tity and kinds of seeds be specified: that no hay, straw, or 


manure, grown or made upon the farm, be sold or taken 


away; that the landlord shall bear a proportionate share of 
the expence for all foreign manure purchased for the use of 
the farm; that none of the articles may be broken or 


varied, without leave in writing, and that not to affect the 


original agreement, except in that particular case. 
Hop ground, of which there is much in the b 


hood wherein I live, I am under apprehension (generally 


speaking) tends to injure the lands, in the vicinity thereof, 
as the whole attention of some growers is to accumulate 
all the manure possible to be collected for the hop-yard, 


Lam sorry to say, some land-owners are $0 jealous of cc aceruing | 
to the tenant, that they are constantly enquiring into his profit: and without 


considering his losses, expences, &c. &c. by advancing his rent on the least 
Suspicions of advantage, he is driven to che waste and destruction of his farm 


E 
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and totally neglect every thing else; this I judge to be a 


principal' bar against improvement, however the favourers 
of hop-planting may deny it. For the hop is known to 
require much and constant support, without repaying any 
thing to the dunghill ; and without considerable assistance 
there can be no expectation of a crop—lucrative if ob- 
tained—and ruinous if otherwise (to some small farmers 
or cottagers). The tenant (if such) exerts his utmost 
abilities to contribute all he can to that vegetable lottery, 


which, if the expression may be permitted, may turn out 


a sorry blank, or a prize of much greater magnitude than 
all the profits of the other part of his farm, even in its 
greatest state of improvement. I am ready to allow that 
some hop-planters have their other lands duly attended to; 
that they purchase an additional portion of manure for 
their plantation, leaving for the farm what .it produced, 


This granted does not destroy the proposition; for either 


his ground, who sells the manure, or that of some one 
else, who probably might purchase it. for corn or grass 
land, is thereby deprived of its use; and as the hop-planter 
can afford to give more per load for it than any other 
person, it becomes of more than twice the value in such 
a situation, contiguous to hop plantations, it would else- 
where. This intelligence I do not impart with any view to 
detract from the value of the science, if such it may be 
called, or to hinder the growth of the hop, being a very 
useful article in life; but as I am convinced the observation 
is founded on fact, I cannot help submitting it to your con- 
sideration, having much lamented any deprivation of ma- 


nure which grass or corn land may suffer; the bare men- 


tion thereof leads me involuntarily into a descant upon the 


use of Straw, in thatching houses, barns, &c. as anather 


bar to improvement. For, was the thatch thus expended, 


applied to the purpose of littering cattle, instead of re- 


maining perhaps twenty or thirty years a dangerous, ill- 
looking, vermin-harbouring, dusty, and unprofitable cover- 
M | 
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ing for a house, stable, or barn, when a handsome eover- 
ing of pantile might be laid thereon, free from the above 
inconveniences, and nearly at the same expence; I repeat, 
was such straw converted into manure, and applied to the 
grass or corn land of such farms as are thus deprived, the 
effects would be profitable and lasting: for I consider the 
additional manure laid upon land, not to have finished its 
task when it has produced one, two, or three crops, but 
presume that the increase of such crops contain as much 


materials for another dunghill as that which produced it, 
and so on ad infinitum. 


If every farmer would seriously oonzider the above ob- 
servations, he would Hoard every thing that might be 
converted into this grand primum mobile of agriculture, 
as gold. I do assure you, I myself am so much a slave, 
to the thirst after it, that I am sorry to see my servants 
make use of too large a whisp for the kitchen fire. 

Upon my little inclosed farm, little of which is fit fot 
turnips, till of late in grass, I began with manuring such 
land upon the swarth as I intended to break up in the 
course of three or four years, at the rate of fifteen or six- 
teen loads to the acre, during which time I find the pas- 
turage and hay crops much improved, and I doubt not 
in advantage will be again found when in tillage. I do 
tot, for the sake of a first crop, intend to pare and burn 
the swarth, and thereby destroy the best part of the soil; 
but to pare as thin as possibe, and lead the sods on heaps, 
by means of a broad-wheeled cart, to fot down, with a 
mixture of long litter and other things, as a valuable 
provision for future wants. The land thus cleared will be 

more certain of its first and second crop, than if the swarth 
were ploughed in, as is often the custom, to the injury of 
all the crops grown before the sward is rotten, especially 
when it contains the roots and blades of old shatp wood- 
land grass, which is found to occupy cold clay land when 
long laid down; for the sods are apt to lie hollow and 


contain much when, which starve the roots of the gr ain, 
| 
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and has to my knowledge deprived many of their crops. 
It seems to me a convincing proof, for I have observed 
many old inclosures so ploughed yield very poor crops for 
two or three years, after which they have produced very 
fine ones. 

It is my intention, in March or April next, to so 
upon an acre of land in the centre of a large grass field, 
about fourteen pounds of white clover seed. The close 
was well. manured from the fold-yard in November last, 
and has never yet been harrowed. After sowing and 
harrowing with a common harrow, to scratch the swarth 
2 little, I mean to make it fine by means of a thorn har- 
row, and wait the result of my experiment, which is in- 
tended to shew how far grass land may be improved without 
ploughin g Should it succeed, I shall take Pleasure i in 
communicating my success to you. 

In laying down land for grass, I have often noted, 
that the white and red clover has been sown together, 
under a mistaken notion that the red would produce a 
burthen to compensate for the shortness of the white. The 
consequence has been this, the red being much stronger 
and larger, over-runs, smothers, and eats out the white 
for two or three years, or till its pipy stalks become 
large, are cut or wounded, so as to take in a sufficient 
quantity of water to destroy the root; when it dies, a 
large chasm of bare land appears, and so many upon the 
field, as bears proportion with the quantity of seed sown 
wich the white. I have remarked that those vacuums are 
not speedily filled with other grass, unless che land be 
subject to a spontaneous production. 

Cyſuum or white Alaster threshed 1 in an ES state, 
I have tried as a manure upon grass land, about three 
years ago, according to the rules prescribed by a pamphlet 
published concerning the use and good effects of that mi- 
neral in America; and am convinced, whatever virtues it 
may possess in America, it has none here; at least the 


M2 
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native blaster which I made trial of had not. I began by 
| laying | on six pecks to the acre, and increased the quantity 
till I expended six bushels per acre, yet no visible al- 
teration of the herbage could be discovered even to this 
day. 

Small inclosures of grass land, in my opinion, answer 
much better than the same quantity in large ones, (except 
in pastures for sheep, which are required to be large for 
'the benefit of cool breezes in summer, and less trouble- 
some on account of the fly.) I have long contended this 
argument with the advocates for large fields, and am glad 
Mr. Robertson, in his Survey of Mid Lothian, agrees 
with me in that opinion. I constantly see small closes, 
surrounded with good white-thorn hedges, bear a greater 
burthen of herbage in proportion, than large ones; and 
the reason seems evident. Independent of the manure 
deposited in the shade by cattle when sheltering, in spring, 
when the cold sharp winds blow off from the surface of 
the ground, the warm atmospheric air occasioned by the 
reflected rays of the sun, in the same manner they blow 
off the circumambient warmth, caused by perspiration, 
from our bodies, and render us more sensible of cold 
than in still calm weather, though the thermometer points 
the same degree. Thus wind, by having to pass the in- 
terwoyen branches of the thorn hedge of a small inclosureè, 
is not able to resume its former violent current before it 
becomes again broken and divided by another of the same 
fences. In summer, when much hot and dry weather 
prevails, the hedges shade off the sun and wind, so as to 
prevent the moisture left by showers and dews from ex- 
halation; of consequence vegetation is more encouraged 
than where the ground is more parched. 

The breed of stock has not yet been much attended to 
in this neighbourhood; and though I have long wished to 
improve my own breed of beasts, other business has pre- 
vented me from taking that pains necessary for accom- 
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plshing so desirable a purpose. The short horned York- 


chire Holderness cow is the most esteemed here, both for 


milking and fattening. Perhaps Mr. Turnell, of Stokeham, 
has applied himself more to che breeding of beasts, than 
any person in this part of the county. As to sheep, having 
myself been so little conversant with them, I must beg 


leave te refer you to others better informed. 


I am sorry I cannot give you so much intelligence upon 
the dairy as I wish to have done, not having had sufficient 
early notice of the enquiry, as it would require a due 
observation for some years, to come at the production of 
+ dairy farm, people not being in the habit of either 
keęping clear accounts or burthening their memories with 
the profits or losses incident thereto. At F ledbra the 
farms are not very large, perhaps from eighty to ohe hun- 
dred and fifty acres in a farm; the principal occupation is 
gonfjned to the dairy, though some of them feed very 
good bullocks chereon. The most correct account. I cap 
make out, respeCting the production of cheese is, that one 
c. will produce abopt three hundred pounds weight | of 
cherte, upon an average, during the summer seasdn. IP 

Calyes are much better fed. upon linseed pottage mixed 
with new milk, in the proportion of one. third of good 
mucilage to two-thirds milk; they thrive much better, rest 


a great deal, and the veal is generally finer; at least the 


butchers who. purchase mine thus fed, tell me 80. 1 have 
also bred calves in the same manner, only with this dif- 
ference, when three weeks .old, we give them old milk 
instead of new, and the same quantity of the Iinseed, viz. 


ane third. The linseed is put into cold water, and heated 


over.a.slow fire (one pint to two gallons) for two or three 
hours, scarcely suffered to boil, then passed through |: 2 
hair sieve. Warming the linseed saves the trouble pf 
warming the milk. 

Having been much employed as surveyor and com- 
missioner for inclosures, you may expect much information 
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on that subject. The improvements are as various as the 
circumstances under which we find the lordships to be 
inclosed; the difference proceeds from the disproportion of 
their soil, quantity of commons, goodness of, or im- 
practicabllity of making good roads without an enormous 
expence, contiguity to markets, &c. | 

A lordship chiefly consisting of good land, with exten - 
sive commons belonging thereto, may be said to be the 


most capable of improvement; a clay one, with a great 


quantity of common, the next; and a clay one, with 
scarcely any open common, the least of all; though even 
the worst, upon an average, will increase about one-fourth 
in value, after deduction of all expences attending the in⸗ 
closure, whilst some lordships, under the first description, 
in a few years have more nay doubled their value _ 


inclosure. 


We have | lands in this neighbourhood, which, 1 am 


certain, might be considerably improved by watering, 
: provided the practice was introduced so that the labourers 


and servants could be instructed in cutting the carriers; 
but unless à person was constantly attendant he would 


not have the work done properly. I hope, by means of 


the Board of Agriculture, and their communications, that 
| practice, as well as other useful ones, will be . 
general. oy 


You will readily observe, from the irregular and de- 


tached way in which I haye placed my observations, that 


I have not had time to arrange them properly; but have put 
them, down : as they occured to my mind; this I know your 


goodness will readily excuse, provided only one hint may 


| treasury. 


prove serviceable to your endeayours; and be assured, 


should the least benefit. be derived from any communication 


I have the honour to transmit, I shall receive ample gra- 
tification in being the means of throwing 2 mite into the 


4 
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Should this or any other of my feeble efforts entitle me 
to the honour of a future correspondence, I will take the 
liberty of giving such occasional hints as may hereafter 
present themselves, leaving the approbation or rejection 
wholly and alike to the superior judgment or nn and 
the Board to determine, ES 


And am, 
$IR, 
Your very obedient 
humble servant, 


*** WILLIAM CALVERT. 
Dar lon, Feb, 5, 1794. 


P. S. I am greatly obliged to your kindness by the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Robertson's survey, it being a most excellent 
one in my opinion; as it has afforded me much amusement; 
the remarks seem made with precision, judgment and im- 


partiality. 


4 1 
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OBSERVATIONS by MR. GREEN of Banxwoopr FARM, 
in THURGARTON, + on reading the Survey of Min 
LoTHIAN, and applying them to this County. | 


Page 48. As it is mentioned that i in ground newl: | 
brought i into tillage, lime has the greatest power; my opi- 
nion is the same: but if it do not become an assisting manure 
upon old tillage, by seeding that old tillage for a few years. 
as pasturage, when taken up again, I believe the lime then 
to become of use. Arable lands, in general, are kept too 


0 
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long 6n the plough, and too little use made of sceds. If 
practised the Oy: way, 1 believe it ** be 80 att 
IIS 


Page ditto. Cotpoat lime, road soil, &c. being men. 


tioned as useful, though not a powerful moenure; I believo 


the same: but if more practised in this our country, it 
would be found very useful to meadow land. It i is very 
proper in that compost to mix a part of dung. 

Page ditto. Farm yard. dung, I think, to be properly 
ordered, the shortest time it chould lie after being turned in 
the yard, should be six weeks. N. B. In the winter, 
the dung that comes from horses chould be regularly mixt 
with the dung that is made by other cattle, which promotes 
a greater fermentation than if it was not mixt. Taking 
dung from the stables by servants in barrows; and turing 
it down in heaps upon the danghill, wichout spreading i 
with a fork, is an error too much practised by the . 
and too little noticed by the master. 

Page 55. In tillage great — 8 be 5 
by reducing the breadth of the lands, which being from 
thirty-six to forty- eight feet wide, and elevated in the centre 
three feet, in such a form, no arable land can be worked to 
its best advantage; the ridges, at some periods, being over 
dry, and at others the furrows over wet. It appears also 
an improvement, at the time of ploughing, to make the 
furrow become the crown, and crown the furtow, Altkr⸗ 


nately. I have myself tried the experiment upon woodland 


clay soil, and found it to answer: 1 wish it was more prac- 
tised, I think it would be an improvement upon most sorts 
of soil. N. B. Upon dry sand soil there is ng occasion. 
It may be said this mode 1 may not suit a damp soil; but as 
the breadth i is mentioned to be such as to suit to be sowed at 
one cast upon a land, a single hand cast upon a land cannot 
be sowed regular; but the same land should be sOWed by 
double hand, but with the same quantity as one hand would 
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have done, which places the corn more regular, and like- 


vise prevents it from falling into the hollow furrews, which 


is too much the custom in sowing, and appears to me an 
error; for as there is less soil in the furrow, consequently | 


there should be less seed there : and upon moist soll it is but 


reducing the breadth to such a size of lands as may suit the 
moistness of the soil. I think that the best means to keep 
it dry is, that the colder the soil the less che lands ahould be; 
and after the seed is sowed, I would have every furrow 
cleaned out by the plough very carefully ; ; and I. think by 
that method the land would be found in better state than to 
Be put into large and high lands to dry, After a wet winter, 
high lands are supposed to be firmer and ready earlier for 


sced; but if the low parts of large lands are readier for seed 


in the spring, consequently the small lands may be nearly as 
ready; for to have large anl high lands upon wet vil, ridge 
and furrow in equal order, I think an impossibility. I should 


give my opinion to have small lands to be the best; but the 


moister the soil the shorter the lands should be, with proper 
drainage at the ends; and if not sufficient, a few under 


drains should be made. 


Page 61. Mention 4s male, that wheat is very seldom 
owed after barley, because it is attended with ill effects; 


for however well it may lock in the spring, it falls off very 
much before it comes to the sickle. I have tried it in Not- 


tinghamshire, which answered as ill as here mentioned. I 
looked well till got into ear, and instead of Kling forward 
to make a good crop, of which, at that time, it had all the 
appearance, it dried up at the root, and Wasted away, 89 
as to be of very little value. I believe it to be a reteivei 
opinion with many farmers, that it is an error td c] When 
after barley : I myself am convinced of it. 


Page 82. As it is observed, there is a want of apring 
kzepinggbetwjxt the end of turnip-keeping and the succes- 
sion of seeds, which come one month sooner than the other 


— ͤwꝛ; 
_ _ — 8 


— 
2 — ——— 


TL, 
grass; I cannot say how the seeds are treated in that country; 


Green and Co. 
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but can say the less they are eat, the earlier they will be 
upon all sorts of soil that they are sowed upon. To have 
sceds in the forwardest perfection, they should not be eat at 
all after the harvest crop is taken, except a little time after 


harvest, if the ground be dry; and as soon as wet comes, 


or winter approaches, should be entirely cleared of stock 
for the winter season. If it is convenient to the occupier of 


that land to lay a part of dung upon the seeds, while laying 


dormant, it would be of infinite use, and likewise for- 


ward the seeds in the spring. It is to be considered, that 


in the North of Scotland, they are much colder than we 
are in Nottinghamshire; but in this county I have tried the 
above-mentioned upon very cold woodland soil, and fre- 
quently have had the succession of seeds immediately to 
follow the winter- keeping. I have reason to think the 
backwarder the land, the less the seeds should be eat; and 


upon very late land, I chink should not be eat at * till i 
the Ty — 


* 
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' COTTON MILLS IN NerTINCHAM. 


w 


Dennison and Co. 


J. James 

Cox and Co. stands still 
Hippinstall Te; 
Pearson and Co. 3 still 
Morley 


Harris 
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Stanford and Burnside. Mansfield 
Ditto Ditto 
Stanton's . 
Robinson's upper mill 
Old mill 8 . 
New ditto 1 | 
Middle ditto Papplewick and Lindy Y 
Forge ditto 
Nither ditto J 
Unwin's, Sutton in Ashfield - 
Also a mule factory at Sutton 
Co. of hosiers, Radford 
Thomas Caunt and Co.- Souttwell 
Mr. Chambers, Fiskerton 
Handley, Sketchley, and Co. Newark 


Late Hardcastle and Co. mule factory, Newark, rtands »till | 
Burdin's, 'Lan gworth 


Hall's and White, Basford „ * 
Salmon, Chlevell (nearly finished) | 


Walsh, Bulwell, part built, but remains unfiniched - 
Rod and Co. Worksop 


At Gamston, near Retford, a mill which oecaionally u 
worsted, cotton, and bump _ 
Lambert's, Loudham, and Gonalaton 
 Worsted mills — — 
Bagshaw, Mansfield 
Toplis, Cuckney 
Davison and Co. Arnold 
Retford mills 
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APPENDIX. No. XII. 


BIRTHS and BURIALS in NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
for five years, from the beginning of 1789 ta * end 
of 1798, and number of inhabitants, 


bw Births. Burial * Inhabitants, 
o ͤ 6 36 330 

| | Amold - > SD I F 

Askham — — — - 

+ Averham » 8 
Babworth — . = 

Balderton . : 

Barnby in Willows „ 

i r - 
= * Beckingham - * 

4 Beeston - . 
Bilborough : = * 
Bilsthorp- end Rufford n 
Bingham - 1 4 

 Bhpth.and Hamlets — 5 « | 
Bole — - . 
Bothamsell ( = 

* Bleasby by - — 
Boughton 5 - 

Bradmore cum Bunny = _ 
Bramcote - - = 
Bridgfor d, E. ” — — 
Bridgford, W. - — 
Bulwell — 5 - 

* Blid orth Pf” . - 

Burton Joice cum Bulcote - 

Burton, W. 8 . 
Budby © 2 45S 


. 156 
: 
252 


. — 
41 1 


333 
1429. 


225 
280 


* Calverton 
Carberton 
Carcolston 

Carlton on Trent 
Carlton in Lindriek 

+ Caunton © 


Chilwell cum Attonborough and Titon 134 


Clareborough and Hamlets 


Claworth 


Clifton by Nottingham | 
Clifton, N. and S. (including Harly 
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= 
„ 


and part of . 


Clipston 
Coddington 


96 
=, 


e N. 


Ditto, 8 


Colston . | 


Coelwick - - 
Cortlingstock 
Cosam 
Cotgrave 
Cotham 


* Cropwell Great 


+ Crumwek. 


Cuckney, with N 8 1 
Holbeck Woodhouse 


* Darlton 
Drayton, ; E. 


Dr ayton, W. 


* Dunham 
Eakring 
Rastwood 


Edwalton 
EdwinstoW 
* Edingley 
Egmonton 
Ekcsley . 


» Paton © 


= 


* * F 
* 


is 


- 
* 


4 


_ - 


- 


69 


208 


213 
782 
= Its 
+ 


N 


1 4 
28 


175 


» Burials, Inhabitants, 


\ 
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EEE” Births. 
Elston . —_— - 34 
Elston Chapel * — 32 
Elton . 3 - 10 
Eperston - - - 69 

Everton 3 

* Farnsfield - - — 91 
Farndon - *c.. MF. 
Finningley cum Aukley „ 
Flawborough - - 3 
Fledborougſ g 5 8 


Flintham 3 7 - 3 
Gamston 42 
Gedling, Carlton and Stoke Bardolph 247 


Gonalston - — - 27 


Griesley = . . 


Gotham — — — 73 
Granby = - - 63 
Gringley : 


( 
6 
. 
* 


r 7 BR 
* Halloughton - 3 
HFarworth with Hamlets * 

Hawton - - - 19 

Hayton and Hamlets - 27 
* Halam — - 54 

Hawksworth =» F 
Headon cum Upton + - 63 

Hickling  - - — 43 

Hockerton - — 
FE___———- - 17 

Holm Pierrepont — 23 

Hoveringham W 

Hucknall Torkard 214 

+ Kelham — 30 

Kingston 2M $5 20 

Keyworth 

Kneesall, Ompton and Kerall 73 
| Kilvington - - £4 

Kinoulton IM - 45 


* Kirklington - = - 21 


Burials. Inhabitants, 
25 | 


192 


5 


R CY 
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| | Births. 
Kirkby - =» 8-- 
Kirton . += — * £26 
Kneeton -,. — — 9 
Lambley - - - 70 
Langford — - - 14 
Laneham - — - 45 
Langar cum Barnston — 
Laxton - - 83 
R „„ 81 
Leak, 8. - 8 Os 50 
Leak, W. - * 14 
Lenton — 113 
* Leverton, N. üb and Coates 69 
Leverton, S. and Cottam 4 | | 
Littleborough _ >. 
Lowdham cum Gunthorp =< . 147, 
Maplebeck . 
Markham East - - 106 
Markham W. and Milnton 2 - 
Mansfield - 826. 
$ Marnham cum membris Skegby and 
Grassthorp We: — 
Mansfield Woodhouse — 
Mattersey cum Thorpe 5 
Missen > 3 
Mesterton and Stockwith =” 
* Morton - "ol 
PFS A CD 
+ Muskham, 8. 3 * 
—_—  - -. 3 
8 Normanton 8 SG 
Normanton on Soar „ 
F RT TIER - 
Nottingham - 8 
N uthall * — | 5 — 9 
%%! ĩ ( 
Ordsall — . 91 
Orton _ < 33 


Over Broughton > - 


Burials. Inhabitants. - 
77. 891 
I8. 1308 * 
10 , ae 
45 -* 

. 
1 

3 


272 | 
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| Births. 


| Owthorp - - 
* Oxton - — 
Papplewick 


Palethorp „ 
Plumptree — = 


Radford 160 
— JV CCRAS. 
S Rampton 3 

Ratcliffe on Trent - 


Ratcliffe on Soar - 
Retford, E. - 
Retford, W. Ee 
+ Ralleston . - 
 Ruddington - 
Sandby - - 
Scarrington — + 


Screveton _ » — 
Selston - - 
Scrooby 5 

Shelfordd -— 8 


1 - > 
Bkegby = 
Stanton on the Woulds 
Staunton - 
Sorthwell and Normanton 
Stapleford - - 
Stoke East - - 
| eham - 
Strelley - - 
$Starton and Fenton - 
+ Sutton on Trent - 
Sutton and Lound — 
Button in Ashfield - 


Syerston - — 


Rempston — — 


South Scarle cum Bexthorp 


Sibthorp - * 


Button Bonington * 


23 


93 


824 


Burials. Inhabitants. 


725 


2295 


% 


0 ue rrmena ue 177 
N | | CE == | Burak 1 
Tevemal!l = By N 2 : 
Thome, including Wipley — re 
Broadholm T TR 


Thoroton o BY NR a .-- 
Thrumpton | - | 0 , 
Thurgartonn Ts 
Tithby cum Little Cropwell ” 


Treswell - WM ws 

Trowell ER... EE. 

Tuxford F 
* Upton = E 
r 

Walkeringham“ 5 = BY 2 

Whatton - - 

Warsop and Sookholm. T4 

Wellow „ 33 . 

_ 4 

Widmerpole JVC | 

Wilford FTB 

Willoughby in Would? — 

Winkborn EW 3 

* Wheatley, N. e e | | 

Ditto, s. „„ nr ITN 

Wollaton EN EPA hi a 

* Woodborough. . - - =. 

Wan —— Hamlets 110 ene 

Wysall 227 v1 N 1.838 

Total 3 COLE — 
: Total Burials. * SON, — — 
W oe Juhablani - 
: ie. 21 N 


N. B. Where the numbers of inhabitants 2 are set own | 
they were taken from house to heuse. With: _ the 
others, the total was brought out, by "multiplying 
deaths by 41 , the lowest propartion.of persons living 3 

N 
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1 


in any district, (viz. that of ten villages on the Trent near 
Newark) to the deaths, where the actual numbers Keing 
were taken. In about eighty villages near Retfend, the 
deaths turned out about ons in forty-five, and in à goed 
many, about Soutliwell the same. In the district about 
Mansfield {fourteeh partches) one in fifty- five, owing 
probably to the number of childfen, &c. from other couh- 
ties employed i in nm mills and manufackories. I 


; # 4 1 


18 


— 


+ In the places thus marked, the totals of births and 

| burials: were by mistake taken for six years, but-have* 
© been reduced tex the average of five, and the numbers 
of inhabitants Having been taken from heir to Ubtie 


makes it quite immaterial 
0 In the places marked thus, the births and dür a 


taken for five years, ending 1792, the returns of 
1793 not being then made into the office at, Sol athws 
which; it is a prehended, wopld make little Or, no ds. 


ference,. and in most of them the numbers WES MAG 
from house to house. e 8 
$ In the two places marked thus, is inapdtion; of de 
register, was by the Rev. Thomas Clark, Vicar ef 
Normanton, and Curate of Marnham, expressly r refused 
to any person coming from Sir Richard Sutton, but 
© the nuinbers vcre taken from houst to houde. 
; Multiplying the average of burials by thirty-two, ate 
cording to the paper „marked (B). will not 
bring out the ful number vf 25000, but a gentleman 
who had a great share in drawing that paper, is per- 
suaded that number is not t60 High, especially as there 
are congregations of Aueenters who do not register; 
and the dissenters in some villages near N 
vuould somewhat raise the total of the county. . 5 


The paper: marked B will shew the increase of Nang 
- bar Lince 1 e 


OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, | re 


"4 


. 
4 1 account of the number of INHA BITANTS of the 
Town of NOTTINGHAM, « the mmbir. of 
Houses and Families, distinguisſhing — Street aljiha- 
. Getically, taken from Monday the 20th, to S aturday 
the 25th of September — 1779. 


THE method | adopted, and 1 that were observed in 
raking the following account : 


No militia man or soldier was reckoned, but their 


families were numbered if they were — in the 
town. 


If any part of a family were absent upon a visit or jours 
ney they were counted, as were all children wha boarded at 
schools, &c. in the town; . therefore no persons upon a 
visit here, nor children belonging to the town. if Soares 
ont of it for education, &c. were taken. 

Distinctions were made of houses, families and in- 
habitants in each parish, that a rein account of each 
might be given 


The hospitals were not ents a de hoe, 
but the people were taken as inhabitants. 


* — 


* 
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Houses. Famittes. Souls. 
Angel Row - - - 26 $3 * 


St. Ann's Street - 1 39 35 
St. 3 V 4 [5 
Back Lane and Penny Foot Row r 197 

Barker Gate Wo = 79 418 
Bearward Lane — 8 424 
Beast Market Hill = 14 
Beck Lane e 
Beck Lane Hospitals — - — — 13 

p Beck Barn or Pottery = — 1 87 

; Bedlam Court 8 1 ‚ 0 
Bellar Gate VP 


Boot Lane, from Parliament i 
to the Joiner's-Arms, exclusive of 


Kayes's Buildings — 10 
Bottle Lane - po ons 
Bowling Alley Hill - ©; 

Bridge End, see Hollow Stone 2 
Bridlesmith-gate and Rose Yard 81 
Broad Let to St. John's „ 
Broad · Marsh and Barker's- Court 68 
-Byard Lane and — 1 
Bilby's Hospital — — 


Butt Dyke, see Toller s Hill 
Blowbladder Street, see Mount Hall Gate 


Carter Lane — — 
r > 

Chandler's Lane - . 

Chappel Bar to Nix's Yard SS. 

Cappebs Court, see Bryard Lane 
Cheapside - - 10 

Chesterfield Lane - - 18 

Coalpit Lane . - „5 

Cow Lane 8 27 


C uckstool Row 


1 
* 
— 
" 
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 Houzes, Families. Souls. 


Cabbage Court i oF 
Charlotte Street and three Salmon? ard 40 
Collin's — — . — 
Drury Hill „ - 13 
Darker's Court, see Broad Marsh 

Engine House and Neighbourhoodd 9 
Finkhill Street and Wajnuttree Lane 26 
Fisher Gate - - 0 
Fletcher Gate - — * 30 


Friar Lane or Mont Hall Lane : 6 


Flint's Court, see Garner's Hil 


Gilliflower Hill and Rock Holes + 
Goose Gate & Hockley to Parivicin! 8 * be 
Greyfriar's Gate - - 54 
Griddlesmith Gate — 43 
Greyhound Vard 30 


Class Hause Lane to Charlotte At 45 
Gamer's Hill and Flint's Court 7 


High Pavement 9 8 39 | 


High Street VVT 
Hockley, see Goose Gate | 
Hound's Gate - | * 
Hollow . * End and Malin Hill 5 
St. John's and Keyworth's Houses " it 
St. James's Lane - . 59 


Jew Lane, ſee Spaniel Row 
Johnson's Court 8 . 


Kayes's Buildings in Boot Lane 14 


Long Row, frem Nix's Yard to Cow- 


Lane, including ail the Yards, ex- 


cept Greyhound-Yard - 140 
Low Pavement = - 18 
Leen Side - >. .0 


5 
47 


224 


* 
— 
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Malin Hill, see Hollow Stone | 


St. Mary's Church Side 24 
St. Mary's Gate - — 42 
Marsden's Court — 10 
Middle Pavement » 15 


Mount Hall Gate or Blowbladder Street 19 
* Lane br Middle Hill — 13 


ffilstone Lane to Beck Barn - 44 
St. Mary's Workhouse . . 


* = : 20 


Middle Marsh 


Narrow Marsh and Lon g Stairs, in- 


r 


New Change and Shoe Booths . 1z 
St. Nicholas's Workhouse R = 


Parivicini's Row, Owen's N ge. 37 
Peck Lane 


. 6 
Pennyfoot Row, see Back Laws 
Pepper Street - - ©. 10 
St. Peter's Workhouse = — 
St. Peter's Church Side „ 
St. Peter's Gate and Church Yard 37 


Pilcher Gate - - =. 


Parliament Street and Back Lane 275 
* Hospital . oo 


Queen Street -” eg 9 
Quaker Lane, see Spaniel Row | 
Rosemary Lane - 12 
5 Rockholes, &c. m_—_ Glass Four 
Lane ” 1 9 


Rockholes, Gilliflower Hil, 


SEE  Gil- 
liflower Hill 


28 
41 
ir 


15 
20 

14 
44 


21 


13 


Houses. Families. Souls. 


7³ 
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Hou. Families, Souls. 
Sag Ware, lclyding all the New . 
Houses South of St. 11 Street, and 
Bast of Glass Heuse Lane . 
$hambles, zee Smithy — 8 
Sheep Laus 93 
Short Hill LE: - 1 
$mithy Now and Shambles = 
Spaniel Row 
Stephen's Court, see Leen Sids | 
Stoney Street - ow” 
Stoney Street Hospital . 
Swine Green „„ ” 


* * 


r 0 
Trent Bridge _ - a 
Turn Calf Alley - .- - 6. 
Tofler's-Hill and But Dyke Fs; 9 
Tabernacle Alley, including all the 

Houses at the Back of Boot Lane, 
from Parliament Street to- Chartotte 
Street | — — - 


®s 
% 


Walnut-tree Lane, see Finkhill Street 
Warser Gate — ſo 4 
Wheeler Gate „5 
Woolpack Lane F 
White Rents — „ 


Total Number 33 i 
Brewhouse Yard, an Extra Parochial 
Place PSP — = — — 127 


31901 3556 19712 


—— —. 
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4 division .of the number of Houses, Families and 
Inhabitants in each Parich: 1 
e. Families. Souls. 
St. Mary's Parish — - 2314 2584 12637 
St. Peter's = © - 446 497 2445 


St. Nicholas's  =©« 8 431 475 2502 
Brewhouse Yard "as — — — 127 
Total | 3191 35566 17711 


An account of the Burials for seven F. ears, from 1112 to 
| 1778, inclusive: 


St. Mary's 5 = 2 


21 
21 
| 
wa 
me 
Wa 


St. Peters - - . — 608 
St. Nicholas — 
Castlegate Meeting - — 76. 
Baptist ditto 33 3 
Quakers ditto » = = Cr A 

Total 3903 


Houses that are now uninhabited in this town. 


St. Mary's Parish 5 - 1 1 57 
St. Nicholas's ditto - - : 
gt. Peter's ditt G 
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The inhabited houses contain as near as possible, five 
and a half upon the average to each house. 

If we divide the number of inhabitants 97 the and 

average number of burials, we shall discover that it will 
require about thirty-one years and ten months to bury a 
number equal to that of the whole town, consequently 
nearly one in thirty-two of the inhabitants die annually. 
We shall also find that by ascertaining the number of 
people and burials, the comparative healthfulness of places 
may be determined; making proper allowance for those 
who die in their infancy, and for the extraordinary i in- 
crease or decrease of the people by acquisition or emi- 
gration. This comparison has not been made in many 
places in England, because the mistaken apprehension of 
new taxes, and other reasons, make the people jealous of 
being enumerated.—lt his however with pleasure we de- 
clare, that we found very few such groundless fears to 
prevail here; but on the contrary, the generality of the 
people gave their numbers with great good nature and 
chearfulness. 


It appears that in a very healthful parish, called Holy 
Cross, adjoining to Shrewsbury, one in thirty-three die 
annually, though in Shrewsbury and Northampton one in 
twenty- seven, and in London one in twenty-one ; but with 
respect to London, the computation has been made only 
from the number of houses. In many places of Europe, 


regular accounts are annually taken, from which we find 


at Vienna one in twenty die every year; at Berlin one in 
twenty-sx, but this number would be smaller only for an 
extra encrease of people of late years; at a country parish, 
in Bradenburgh one in. forty-five; and the same in those 
healthful villages of the Pais de Vaud near Geneva; but 
this high number may proceed from the emigration of the. 
natives, of which Dr. Tissot, in the Introduction to his 
Advice to the Peoſile, very much complains. We must no 
conclude that because this number is twice that of London, 


| 
| 


choreford the chance of life to adults is two to one against 


' enumerated the inhabitants of this place, and making 3 
proportionate allowance for some omissions and defici» 
encies in his account, it appears there were at that time 
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London; it is only so to the new born infant; hence the 
necessity in these calculations of always taking into con- 
sideration the number of infants that are annually buried. 
At Vienna half the number of inhabitants die before they 
are two years of age; at Berlin two and three quarters, at 
London three, at Northampton six, at. Holy Cross twenty. 
seven, and in the Pais de Vaud forty-one. 

From a comparison of the foregoing premises, it is 
with peculiar satisfaction that we conchude Nottingham to 
be a very healthy situation, for we nearly come up to the 
standard of Holy Cross, and should certainly exceed it, 
if it was not for the numbers that die here in their infangy; 
where poor. people are forced to neglect their offspring to 
procure a subsistence, it is no wonder if half of those who 
are born die young. Dr. Deering in his Antiquities of 
Nottingham, page seventy- eight, gives us 2331 for the 
burials in seven years; of which 1072 were infants, 
Near half therefore die in their. infancy, which cannot 
be the case at Holy Cross, where half that are born live 
to the age of twenty-seven.— The doctor in the year 1789, 


about 10720 souls in this town; taking also his annua] 
average of burials for seven years, by which if we divide 
the number of inhabitants, it will appear that nearly 
thirty-two years was then the requisite time to bury the 
whole number of the people. This similarity at forty years 
distance with the present statement, most certainly re- 
moves the suspicion of inaccuracy in both accounts. We 
are aware that the judicious may possibly observe that the 
very great additional number of people since Dr. Deering's 
account, will of course operate here as it did at Berlin, 
and make this place also appear more healthful than it. 
really is, and such would certainly be the case, if during 
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the time that we have given the state of the burials, there 
had not been a very unusual drain of the inhabitants into 
the army and militia, which we conceive fully counter- 


halances the increase. 


APPENDIX. No. XIII. 


3 


1 Mr. "ION late * to Pa DukzE or Port 
5 LAND, on a _ in 4 lauures. | 


The most approved method: of making hs or arts 
| ficial pools in Derbyshire.—Aſter removing the earth and 
forming a proper bason, take a quantity of lime, (ashes of 
lime will answer the same purpose) and spread the same 
over the whole surface, about five inches thick; upon 
this bed of lime lay a coat of well tempered clay, eight 
inches thick: this must be beat down extremely well with 
wooden hammers, to prevent the clay from cracking. 
Upon the top of the clay lay a second coat of lime; of 

the same thickness as the first: the whole is then paved r 
pitched with small stones to prevent the cattle-from: iu. 
ring the materials of the pond; the clay will naturally hold 
up the water, and the lime prevents the worm from striking 
dane or penetrating nn to * this _ IE 
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APPENDIX. No. XIV. 
CURE OF DISEASES IN CORN AND CATTLE, 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 


The followi ng receipt for preventing the smut in wheat, 
has been practised these twelve years past. 

Take twenty-eight gallons of water, boil in a few gal. 
lons of it one pound of arsenick, then mix all together, 
and steep your wheat in it for six or eight hours; when 
taken out, mix well with fresh lime as usual. The wheat 
should be put through a riddle, and what swims at top 
skimmed off, 


Fox THE ROT IN SHEEP. 


Take five quarts of boiling water, pour it upon a hand- 
ful of rue chopped small, and cover down the tea thus 
made for ten or twelve hours. Then strain it off and add 
thereto as much salt as will make it swim an egg new laid. 
Add to it a lump of bole armoniac as big as a pullet's 
egg, and double that quantity of chalk, both well pounded 
before they are mixed with the tea; when well incorpo- 
rated.add half a pound of flour of brimstone. The whole 


| well mixed, is a sufficient drink for a score of large pasture 


sheep. To each sheep, after fasting four or five hours, 
give half a pint of the mixture in a small horn in three 
horns full, letting it rest, to take breath and cough, a 
minute between each; for want of which many have been 


Killed in the operation. Three drinks have been given in 


various years in the months of September and October, at 
the distance of a weck between cach drink, with great 
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success, not only to prevent but to cure the rot in sheep. 
Whilst one person is rugs ng, the medicine, another 
zhould be employed in I 9 V well to- 


gether. 
N. B. The sheep should be kept fa sting two hours 


aſter the medicine. It is adviseable that the person. 'who 
mixes up the ingredients, as well as he that stirs them 
together, should use a large wooden spoon, lest b y ung 
his hands too . the »—— * take off — | 
WAL," | 


ANOTHER RECEIPT... 14 


i 


Two « ounces diapente 3 in a quart. of brandy for tents 


cheep, given as a preventative, three times, at Michael. | 
mas, Christmas, and Candlemas. : 


1 4 j*wP 
. * 


FOR THE WATER, 


"@ * 
* 


To event sheep from droppin g of the water, take one 
pound of tobacco, and boil it in seven quarts of water one 
hour. Then put to it four ounces of saltpetre, one ounce 
black pepper and two ounces of spirits of turpentine. Two 
spoonfuls' of this mixture are given to the lambs about 2 
month after they are taken from the ewe, and two more 
spoonfuls about a month after the first. Great care must 
be taken to shake it well together, before it is given, 
otherwise the wrpentine: will swim on the 2096” 51 
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| 1 to your: request, 1 Malers you A few 
a kinks e on the practical part of agriculture, as performed by 


myself upon a poor sandy soil, much like what you gene- 
rally find upon the forest; first I begin with a fallow, which 
1 endeavour to clean as well as possible; if an order could 
be had after harvest it would be of great advantage, but at 
any rate plough i it as soon as you have done your Michael- 
mas seed time, taking care to turn over all the soiͤ, and 
leave it as open as you can; as soon in the spring as you 
think your land will work, begin to harrow or scarify, but 
Ichould recommend the latter. The scerifiet is an invention 
of the. Ber. James Cooke, Red Lies Square, London, 
and which, is particularly useful in sandy soils; for I have 
pplied it this summer in my turnip fallows, and can ay T 
never had them in better tilth, notwithstanding the wetness 
of the aummer. The scarifier is worked by two. hortes, 
which will do eight acres in one day, and after the first 
ploughing, will ans wer equal, if not better than a ploughing! 
this I recommend to be drawn across the fallow, after 
which make use of the harrows and get off the twitch, then 
scarify again, drawing it the contrary way from what you 
did before, when you will soon get rid of your twitch. The 
scarifier has only one row of teeth; if your fallow is very 
foul, put in only four teeth; after you have got it tolerablyß 
clear, put in the remainder, which will collect all the short 
twitch; this implement has one very excellent qualification 
above all the cultivators I have seen, namely, that it does 
not break or cut the twitch, and this implement by perform 
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orders of che fallow, so that. the weeds yegetate and are ig 


operation; and by this mode of fallowing „ 


give you an opportunity of manuring early. and i 


and soil there will be a certainty of suceceding i the whip 
crop. I must not forget, to say we are, very. mu. 


and dispatch it is not to be excelled: the price 3s; {bow 
twelve qhillings.. L find malt combsa very excellent mamma 


for turnips, twelve quarters per acre is a very £99d dressing. 
and will more than equal twelve loads of manure pro- 


duced from the farm yard: after, turnips I have barley with 
which I sow seeds, such as white cloxew 151bs. trefoil, 


red clover: with trefoil and rye grass, which I find a complete 
change from the other; by this method you will de eerthin 
to have good seeds in the spring. I avoid as much as Pos 
sible pasturing che young seeds after haryest; ey will 


for two years if not wanted for fodder, when I hould pr refer 
cutting the second year, on account of the trefoil, Wick 
will be totally destroyed by mowing; after which — 1 it 
at Michalemas, and sow it with wheat or rye accargin 0 
the strength of the soil. It is a most excellent mech 

fallowing from the sward, but yet I think hen. vu can 


profitable way to take a crop of wheat or rye first; another 
thing, you will fallow much easier. after a crop than from 


is s scldom the case in sandy . I scarce ever mow any 


ing so much in one day, gives a longer. time beer he 


consequence more effectually destroyed by the;aycceeding 
earlier than by the plough and. harrow, only, w. 85 


rating the dung well wich the soil, by giving the fallow ue 
after-ploughings, and by sucb. incorporation of the Song 


to the Norfolk farmers for the invention of 3, mag s | 
s0wing turnips, one of which I have, and for HREWIARY 


5] bs. and, xye grass one bushel, all of the best qualgrper : 
acre; in the succeeding course I vary my seeds, by-Sowing = 


be much earlier and more abundant at spring; this I pazture | 


manure for the whole of your fallows, it will be the most 


the ward, except your land 1s quite clear of twitch, which 
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hee For fodder, as it is very injurious to such soils as mine, 
and believe it very possible to keep horses winter and 
- 8ummer without! mowing any seeds which is done by cutting 
them unthreshed oats or wheat, Straw or beans, i in the win⸗ 
ter months: in summer they are kept in the fold upon 
green fodder: | A certain quantity of land kept i in a garden 
tile for such succession of green fodder is an excellent 
Practice. To let land lay three years in seeds I apprehend 
is not a good practice, particularly in light sandy land; 
for the third year's sceds will bear very little stock in pro- 
| portion. to the first and second years; of course the land 
cannot benefit by the stock, and if it only benefit by res, 
it follows that it should be ploughed up at the end of the 
second year, and to get it into a State GW gere seeds again 
as $00N as wh amy | 


bo : : | F I am, : x 
Hive tr Ber aa" . 
be RE Your obedient humble r Serva ty 3 
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P. 8. As clover Seed i in general i is very 1 and from that 
circumstance land i is often not half seeded, I should recom-' 
mend to every farmer to grow his own seeds of a sort, 
which may be done in all Situations. OR F< 15 
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N, B. Tbis Letter nof . received till after the correied 
ERKReport was Printed. 5 could not be inserted i in * 
d ef # it, 1 
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